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White-Lead 
85 


PER GALLON 


for about 





and a few minutes of your time! 





Before you buy paint see this 


"price card’’ at your dealer’s 


614 gallons in 
about ten minutes 


100 Los Mer 


DUTCH BOY 





WRITE LEAD 


Sort paste 


UST a minute or two to 

the gallon. That’s all it 
takes to make the high- 
est grade paint for only 
about $2.85* per gallon. So why experi- 
ment? Why pay more... when this paint 
you can mix in a jiffy, yourself, is the 
selfsame paint that 8 out of 10 painters 
use? And nobody knows paint like a painter. 

The reason painters are so overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Dutch Boy is because it 
gives paint in its purest, most economical 
form. It provides an elastic protective coat- 
ing which does not crack or scale. Thus 
when you eventually repaint, there will be 
no time and money spent for burning or 


ke 
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scraping. Just paint right over the old, 
long-lasting coat. 

In the new soft paste form, Dutch Boy 
White Lead is easily stirred... simple 
to mix. 

Just thin with linseed oil...add tur- 





| REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 
FOR UNDERCOAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half 
turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of 
drier for each gallon of paint. 


FOR FINISHING COAT 


Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White 
Lead and linseed oil. Then stir in one- 
quarter pint each of tur- 
pentine and drier for every ¥ 
gallon of paint. 

* * — 


100 Pounds Soft Paste 
White Lead (3% Gallons) 
make about 6'2 gallons of 
pure white-lead paint which 
will cover about 600 square 
feet per gallon, one coat. 

(If heavy paste white lead 
is used, % gallon more oil 
will be required per 100 Ibs.) 

















*This price (as of May 1930) will vary somewhat depending upon buyer's 
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distance from producing centres. 


DUTCH BOY Soft Faste WHITE LEAD 
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Paint 


You mix it yourself 


in a jiffy 








pentine and drier...and, presto, it’s made. 
Could anything be simpler? Is there any 
easier way of saving money? Any surer way 
of getting the best paint money can buy? 

12%, 25, 50-Ib. pails and 100-Ib. kegs. 

Send for the little folder offered free 
in the coupon. It shows you how to get 
better results so much easier. Send for 
it now. 





|NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway— Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 
— Chicago, 900 West 18th Street — Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue—Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Avenue — St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street — San 
Francisco, 2240 24th Street — Boston, National- 
Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street — Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth 
Avenue — Philadelphia, John T, Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bldg. 
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JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 
National Lead Company 
Address: (See list of offices above) 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the folder that tells me how to 
do much better painting, easier and for less money 





Name 
Address 


FJ-5 ~ Place and State 
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When a feller needs a 
friend—and finds one 


py sign of trouble- 


Listerine 


Whenever the skin is broken, there is acute danger of 
infection. Germs of infection may reach the wound 
from other parts of the skin surface or the air may 
transmit them. 

Whenever there is an accident such as a cut, bruise, 
burn, or sting, that breaks the surface of the skin, the 
intelligent thing to do is to douse full strength Listerine 
on the affected part, and to repeat the treatment 
frequently. 

For Listerine, though safe and non-poisonous, is a 
remarkable germicide with amazing power to kill 
germs without harming tissue. 

Repeated tests in great international laboratories 
show that when used full strength, Listerine kills even 


You'll never know 


how cool and painless a 
shave can be until you use 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


OK 





instantly 


the stubborn Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) and Bacillus 
Typhosus (typhoid) in counts ranging to 200,000,000 
in 15 seconds. 

Listerine also has marked penetrating power, ena- 
bling it to reach germs lying comparatively deep in 
the tissue. 

Its prompt use in any open wound isa valuable aid 
to nature in destroying dangerous micro-organisms. 

In addition to its germicidal power, Listerine has a 
pleasant, healing effect. It reduces swelling, allays 
inflammation, and antiseptically cleanses the tissue. 

Use it full strength for all minor wounds and until 
the doctor comes, in serious ones. Lambert Pharmacal 


Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


Kills 200,000,000 Germs in 15 Seconds 


(fastest killing time accurately recorded by science) 
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ISS OLDHAM’S red-white-and- 
M blue cover design this month is 
timely, too. Junior is going to 
have a great Fourth-of-July evening, ap- 
parently. (Notice that he wasn’t allowed 
to buy fire-crackers.) But he would do 
better to make two loads of his fireworks 
supply instead of one. 
2 2 
VERY state in the Union except Ne- 
vada had at least one entry in our 
essay-writing contest on the chain stores. 
And as we had some from Canada and 
Mexico, this makes up for Nevada, per- 
haps. 

I was very glad of this, because it gives 
a complete cross-section of opinion all 
over the country, not just in a few states 
or asingle section. The largest number of 
essays came from New York, the next from 
Ohio, and the next from Michigan. All 
but a few of the contestants (93 per cent, 
to be exact) live in the country or small 
towns and villages. We asked those who 
had any direct or indirect interest in store- 
keeping in town not to compete, because 
we thought they could hardly keep from 
being biased to some extent. 

Now as to the prize-winners: First 
prize goes to Mrs. Carrie Cady, of Wis- 
consin, for her very fair, thoughtful, well- 
expressed and original essay; Second prize 
goes to Mrs. Leah Spoerl, of Iowa; addi- 
tional prizes to Mrs. W. W. Givens, of 
West Virginia; G. F. Otto, Minnesota; 
Mrs. E. G. Nace, Michigan; W. R. Dun- 
lap, Missouri; Mrs. Beatrice Brace, Idaho; 
J. A. Bitting, Minnesota, and Mrs. David 
Causey, Arkansas. 

Honorable mention is also awarded to 
the following: C. R. Lyon, Florida; J. A. 
Button, New York; A. A. P. Neel, West 
Virginia; George W. Orme, Wisconsin; 
Mrs. W.H. Mark, New York; Adam Yagel, 
Kansas; G. D. Lair, Texas. 

Prize checks have been mailed to all 
winners, and I want to thank all those 
who competed for their interest, and also 
to acknowledge the many interesting mes- 
sages and comments addressed to me per- 
sonally with the essays. 

Now you would like to know, I suppose, 
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stores is. Well, rather to my surprise, the 
verdict is overwhelmingly favorable to the 
chain groceries. About 75 per cent of the 
essay-writers think the chains are all right; 
21 per cent don’t like them; the other 4 
per cent are uncertain. 

I wish I had space, but I haven’t, to 
summarize the arguments that are most 
commonly advanced by both sides. Most 
of them you are familiar with, no doubt, 
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but there are a few that are not so com- 
monly heard, but which many contestants 
seem to think quite important. 

If I get the necessary room later, I will 
try to print some of the prize-winning 
essays, or at least some quotations from 
them. 

e e 

ON’T forget the Bulletin service that 

we furnish without charge. Some 
that are timely now are No. 28, on fitting 
livestock for fairs; No. 47, on poultry dis- 
eases and treatment; No. 48, on successful 
fighting of garden pests; and one that is 
always timely for women, No. 54, on how 
to look your best. 

No charge for any of these very help- 
ful and informative bulletins, of course, 
but we won’t refuse stamps for postage if 
you send them. 

z 2 
EMBERS of the F. F. A. who order 
the new Manuals will please help 
their organization and us by sending cash 
or stamps with the order. The price is 15 
cents per copy, any quantity, any address 
in the United States. 

The middle of the summer is not a very 
active time, to be sure. But as soon as 
school opens up in a few weeks you will 
need the Manual, and need it quick. 
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ID you know that The Farm Journal 

was the first magazine in the world to 
make an absolute cash guarantee of its 
advertisers, as we still do in the “Fair 
Play”’ notice in the lower right-hand corner 
of this page? 

It’s the fact. It was not that or the 
other magazine which first did it—it was 
The Farm Journal. The date was 1880, 
and the guarantee as printed then was 
substantially the same as you see it today. 

That makes 50 years of protection of 
Our Folks from crooked advertisers, who 
are still, I am sorry to say, altogether too 
numerous. But you can deal with the 
business men and houses who buy space in 
our pages with perfect confidence. We 
promise it and guarantee it. 
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Our Business Metho 


The Farm Journal gives no 
chromos, puffs no swindles, 





Published Monthly by 
WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 


We believe that all the advertisements in this 
magazine are trustworthy 
works, we will make good to actual subscribers any lose sustained by 


Fair Play 


To prove our faith by 


inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote one-half 
its space to telling how good the other half is. It is practical, always 
honest, clean, faithful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its motto: 
No partisan politics, but farmers at the first table; no truce to mo- 
nopoly, and fair play to all men. Contributions invited from all 
persons possessing gumption and knowledge, who know what’s what 
and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; to new subscribers on 
trial, two years for 50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; in 
Philadelphia, Canada and foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


P. E. Warp, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 
Grant Blidg., Atlanta; Henry Bidg., 


Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 
Lincoln Bldg., Los Angeles. 


trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, in the 
spirit of fair play Always say, ‘‘l saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.’’ This will secure prompt attention to your order 


Entered as second-class matter in accordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post-Office at Philadelphia, Pa 


July, 1930 
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Twine ‘[roubl 


TOMORROW 


§ O acres of grain 
will le flat | 


GraIN whipped to the ground by the 
storm in the night. Good grain that 
would have made 30 bushels to the 
acre and more. Grain that waited to 
be cut while this farmer wasted a 
whole day trying to make poor qual- 
ity, mixed-fiber twine work in his 
binder. 

He could have had that grain in 
the shock by the time the storm hit if 
he had only started the harvest off 
with 100% pure Yucatan Sisal in his 
twine box. 

Yucatan Sisal twine is strong, 
even, and clean. That means it feeds 
smoothly through the tightener, 
needle and knotter ... that it is free 
from the thin, weak spots you find in 
mixed-fiber twine, and free from the 
“tow bunches” which catch in the 
needle and jam the knotter. 


Mixed twine is dangerous, for its “tow 
bunches’ are sure to stick in the eye 
of the needle, and catch in the knotter. 
Start the harvesting season right—with 
l 


Jo pure Vucatan in the twine box. 


Yucatan Sisal is stiff enough to cut 
clean from the single stroke of the 
binder knife and coarse enough to 
hold a knot, no matter how the 
bundle is handled. 

Yucatan Sisal is the twine that is 
naturally insect-proof. That means 
that crickets and grasshoppers will not 
cut the bands, no matter how long 
grain stands in shock. Yucatan Sisal 
twine does not mildew in shock or 
stack regardless of how long it waits 


for threshing day. 









Yucatan Sisal twine has given sat- 
isfaction in the harvest fields of 
America for years. It sells for what 
you have been used to paying for 
twine, or even less. 

Avoid the dangers and _ inconve- 
nience of mixed-fiber twine by order- 
ing 100% pure Yucatan Sisal. All 
manufacturers of good twine make 
it. All the leading twine dealers sell 
it. Insist on Yucatan Sisal, 100% 
pure. Cooperative Sisal Farmers of 
Yucatan, Mexico. 





The tightener: Here poor quality, mixed-fiber twine 
4 often breaks 


The needle: Here “tow bunches” of poor quality, 
mixed-fiber twine choke and snarl 


The knotter: Here dangling fibers of poor quality, 
mixed-fiber twine jam 


ASK YOUR TWINE DEALER FOR PURE YUCA TAN SISA L 
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O place farming on a VV hat European countries are aoing to try to 
| basis of equality with 


other industries is the 
stated purpose of the law 
establishing the Federal Farm Board. It is 
both interesting and important to realize 
that this quest for the golden fleece of agri- 
cultural parity has been going forward in 
most European countries with quite as much fervor as in the 
United States. 

In farm policies, as in many other matters, Europe is a museum 
of types. Not all of the specimens found in such museums are 
directly applicable to our own circumstances in the United 
States, but there is much more to help us in European farm legis- 
lative and administrative experience than is commonly supposed. 
Our farm leaders, our farm economists and our statesmen can 
well afford to make full use of this experience. 


British Farm Land Now Tax-Free 


AKE England and Wales, for example. Recommendations 

for the payment of cash subsidies, as made to the British 
Parliament in 1923 by the Agricultural Tribunal of Investiga- 
tion, received little consideration. It was proposed that there 
should be granted from the Treasury a subsidy of ten shillings 
($2.43) per acre on all land under cultivation and an additional 
payment of the same amount, making a total of $4.86 an acre, 
on all land in wheat. This proposal was turned down. 

Nevertheless, England has made concessions to her agricul- 
ture almost as large in value as the Tribunal suggested. This 
takes the form of an increased exemption from land taxes, and 
became effective in 1929, as a result of an adjustment in the 
national budget. The effect is to grant total exemption from 
local taxes to all farm lands and farm buildings, except resi- 
dences, and an exemption up to 75 per cent of their valuation 
on all other productive premises except public utility companies. 
It was estimated that agriculture would benefit directly under 
the scheme by over $23,000,000 a year. 

So far as the exemption of farm real estate from local taxes 
was concerned, an adjustment made in 1923 had already reduced 
the burden from a basis of 50 per cent exemption to that of 75 
per cent. A similar reduction for our own 48 states by the local 
tax authorities would reduce the annual tax burden of American 
agriculture from over $800,000,000 to about $400,000,000. 

Of all the European efforts in the direction of parity for agri- 
culture the one having the largest value per acre was this tax 
exemption by the Conservative Party in conservative Great 
Britain. And it is noteworthy that in this form it applies 
equally to producers of all kinds of farm crops. 


Monopolies and an Embargo 


WITZERLAND uses quite a different system. This small 
country, concerned over its grain supply, has been experi- 
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secure equality for agriculture 


By Charles ® Stewart 


University of Illinois 





— Power farming in 
rural France 


Foreigners Aid /heir Farmers 


menting with a state mo- 


nopoly in grain. A referen- 
dum vote a few months ago 
has changed the Federal 
constitution there, so that this monopoly 
can now be a fixture in that country. The 
monopoly is operated not to make money 
; for the treasury, but to raise prices for grain, 
and otherwise to favor Swiss farmers, even if the Swiss treasury 
must be called upon to use public taxes to make up the difference. 

Incidentally, the battle over the referendum was bitterly 
fought. The urban industrialists refused to allow all of the 
burden to fall upon them in the form of higher prices of foods. 
They insisted that some of the several classes of taxpayers share 
the load. Nevertheless, the grain monopoly idea prevailed as a 
feature of Swiss policy, solely in the interests of Swiss agriculture. 

The present farm policy in Italy is likewise a result of the 
willingness of taxpayers and consumers to pay higher prices for 
home-grown products. Behind an import tariff wall of about 
a dollar a bushel—in effect an embargo—the “‘battle of wheat’’ 
is being waged. The forceful figure of Mussolini is seen actively 
leading the wheat battalions of Italy across tractor-plowed 
fields to the 90 per cent of self-sufficiency which was recently 
termed a nine-tenths winning of the victory. 

The details of the Italian effort need not detain us here. 
Suffice it to say that the story of attempted parity for agricul- 
ture in Europe can not be told fully without picturing the Fascist 
leaders in the front ranks of a nation-stirring enterprise involving 
consumers as well as producers. 


“Pegging” Scandinavian Grain 


URNING from the Adriatic to the Baltic Sea, the Norwegian 

law of 1926 provided for a grain purchase and distribution 
monopoly, with power to buy Norway-grown grain at higher 
prices than imported grain. According to this law, wheat, rye, 
barley and oats, and milling products which have one or more 
of these varieties included, must not be imported into Norway 
by anybody but the State, except under special license. 

In the State’s purchases of Norwegian grain, the price to be 
paid must be at least the price at which the same grain can be 
delivered at a Norwegian port exclusive of the tariff. And in 
addition a grain subsidy of about 30 cents per bushel is paid. 

Switzerland, Italy and Norway thus represent three types of 
countries in which higher prices for grain fall upon consumers 
as a result of policies favorable to farmers. On the other hand, 
a rebellion of consumers against further raising of prices of farm 
products by means of customs duties is apparently at the basis 
of the defeat sustained by the Swedish government a few weeks 
ago. 

It is by no means certain, however, that this marks a turning 
point away from vigorous efforts to keep up the prices of farm 
products in Sweden or elsewhere in Europe. More and more 
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these countries have been ‘‘jacking up”’ their tariff restrictions, 
just as we are. Only a few continental countries now allow 


wheat and flour to enter free of duty, among them being Den- 
mark, Belgium and the Netherlands. 

We must bear in mind that none of these countries has escaped 
the effects of the world-wide depression in prices of farm products, 
in spite of notable achievements in co-operative lines. Within 
the last year and a half the Danish Farmers National Congress 
attacked the Government’s inability to decrease the burdens of 
the farmer. It was stated at that time that 33 per cent of the 
Danish farmers faced bankruptcy in the near future. 


Subsidizing Exports 


HE substitution method in Germany and seven other coun- 

tries is now, or has at some recent date been applied in a 
special way. The certificates have been issued first on the 
export of farm products, and have been made receivable for 
future importations of the same kind of product, or in some 
cases for future importations of other agricultural products, 
or even for merchandise in general. In some cases the result 
is only a local bounty which 
raises prices in a part of the 
country concerned. In other 
cases there results a bounty of 
general price-raising effect 
throughout the country. 

This is the legislative de- 
vice, at the expense of tax- 
payers in general, which is 
familiar to us under the name 
of “export debenture.” 

In Germany in 1928 import 
duties of between 14 and 15 
million dollars were cancelled 
on products imported to re- 
place exported local or na- 
tional surpluses of grain and 
other farm products. 

Other countries in which 
the German idea has been ap- 
plied at one time or another 
are Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Poland, 
Russia and Sweden. The 
Revolution apparently ended 
all such export-import cer- 
tificates in Russia, but Poland 
has them in effect now, and 
beginning a few months ago 
has applied them to several 
agricultural products. 

Hungary made use of the 
certificates in 1929 on a temporary basis. Sweden and Czecho- 
slovakia began a 24-months’ trial in 1926, and have both con- 
tinued them. Austria’s beginning was made in the fall of 1929. 


Taxpayer and Consumer Must Contribute 


HE effect of these export-import bounty plans is to raise 

farm prices higher, but not enough higher to cause consumers 
to pay a larger advance than that represented by the advance 
in the farm prices of the same products. The reduction in 
tariff revenues, where the general bounty effect is obtained, is 
made up by differences in other taxes. The consumer is obliged 
to contribute, but he and the payer of the enlarged taxes join 
hands in enabling farmers to receive prices less depressed than 
they would otherwise be under world conditions. 

Finland, with a cash bounty on exported eggs and pork, 
obtains the same effect so far as consumers and taxpayers are 
concerned, but without the use of certificates. The Finnish 
plan harks back to the cash bounties which Scotland, England 
and Wales were paying on exported farm products long before 
the American Revolution. It was, in fact, the example of the 
mother country which led the American Colonies to put into 
effect export bounties of their own, to the edification of Alexander 
Hamilton and other students of bounty systems. 


Do Neighbor Nations Protest ? 


N any study of these farm-aid measures the question of inter- 
national resentment and ill-will is bound to come up. It 
might be assumed that there must have been a great deal of 
complaint on the part of some of the countries of Europe against 
the use of import duties or export bounties or both by other 
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Dr. Charles L. Stewart 

of the University of Illinois. Dr. Stewart is perhaps best 

known for his presentation of the famous “‘Export Deben- 
ture’’ plan for promoting exports and aiding agriculture 


European countries. Complaints against the French method 
of import-export certificates have been heard within the last 
few months. 

The German method of export-import certification was the 
basis for a debate in the English House of Commons last October. 
A motion by Sir Edward Iliffe demanded that “immediate steps 
should be taken by the Government to counteract the injurious 
effects upon British agriculture of the dumping of German 
wheat and other cereals upon the markets of this country.” 
Attention was also directed to schemes for the export of meats 
and cattle from Austria, and to the proposed Polish bounties 
on agricultural exports. 

The debate resulted in a thoroughgoing discussion of the place 
of agriculture in British economy. When the question came to 
a vote, over 63 per cent of those voting were against the protest. 
Government representatives were apparently unanimous in the 
belief that the Germans were within their recognized rights. 
Countervailing duties made no widespread appeal as retaliatory 
devices. It appears that about two-thirds of the members of 
the House of Commons were willing to have foodstuffs and 
agricultural raw materials imported at low prices from conti- 

nental and overseas countries. 


We Blaze a New Trail 


N all of Europe, there is not and never has 

been any legislative act that can be com- 
pared with our own experiment with the 
Federal Farm Board and its program for the 
development of co-operative selling by farmers. 
We are blazing a new trail. For the present at 
least, this country seems unwilling to try the 
system of export-import certificates that are so 
common in Europe. 

Export-import certificates are being used in 
foreign countries to bring about one or more 
of the following adjustments favorable to 
agriculture within the country: 

(1) Compensations between different sec- 

tions. 

(2) Compensations between different sea- 
sons of the year. 

(3) Compensations between product units 
differing in class, grade, quality, or 
state of conversion. 

(4) Compensations between export-basis 
and import-basis commodities. 

Illustrations of all four kinds of compensa- 
tion can be found in Europe, the first two or 
three being most clearly recognized in the case 
of Germany, where such certificates have been 
used since before the World War. 

In Poland and other consistently exporting 
countries the compensations of the fourth, third and second 
varieties are emphasized. For exporting countries whose food- 
stuffs and other farm products must reach the European markets 
only after long and expensive hauls, the fourth type of compensa- 
tion is more likely to be most important, with the other three 
less important, in reverse order. 


Pressure on Flour Mills 


TILL another supplement to import duties has recently 

become popular in several European countries. In Germany 
the tariff increase of last July was accompanied by a require- 
ment that mills should use at least 30 per cent of home-grown 
wheat. Later the percentage for the first four months of the 
season was raised to 50. In December it was decreed in France 
that only 3 per cent of foreign wheat should be mixed with 
domestic wheat in the manufacture of flour — actually 97 per 
cent of French-grown grain. 

The question remains, as to what practical effect has been 
attained by these various measures of European governments. 
Since no direct checking is possible, we are driven to the indirect 
evidence provided by the fact that the governments persist in 
their efforts. Presumably, European nations consider that the 
general effect of their legislation is favorable to farmers and to 
the national interest, or it would not be continued. 

But for none of these efforts at farm compensation can it be 
claimed that parity has been attained. In fact, parity is of 
much clearer meaning when used to define the direction action 
may take, than to establish the distance to which it might go. 
One must return from this European excursion, as from all 
others, with a certain question as to what constitutes parity in 
the final sense. 
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Vitamins and the Teeth 


By J. S. Hughes 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


ORKERS in the 
field of nutrition 
have again scored 


a real victory in the 
battle against disease. 
They have found why 
teeth decay and how to 
stop the decay in teeth 
after it has already begun. It has been proved by experiments 
that the cause of decay is usually the lack of Vitamin C, and all 
that is necessary to stop the decay, when this is the cause, is 
to include an adequate amount of Vitamin C in the diet. 

For a generation or more we have been told that dental decay 
is brought about by an acid condition of the mouth, which 
resulted from the fermentation of sweets which clung to the 
teeth after eating. From this idea was developed the slogan: 
“clean teeth will not decay.’ This doctrine of clean teeth has 
been preached to the children in the schools, and the brushing 
of teeth is one of the important items in their health 
program. In spite of this, our teeth have continued 
to decay. Evidently, keeping the teeth clean is only 
one factor in preventing decay. 


Experimented First with Monkeys 


R. PERCY R. HOWE, president of the American 

Dental Association and director of a large dental 
clinic in Boston, decided that the only way to make 
any progress in eliminating dental decay was to stop 
guessing about the cause of decay and get some 
experimental evidence on the subject. He began 
experimenting with monkeys in order to see what 
would cause their teeth to 
decay. He fed one group 
sticky taffy, another re- 
ceived only soft foods that 
required no ehewing. Some 
had their teeth brushed, 
others did not. None of 
these conditions had any 
effect on the decay of the 
monkeys’ teeth. He found, 
however, that if the mon- 
keys were fed on a diet 
deficient in Vitamin C 
their teeth would begin to 
decay due to a deteriora- 
tion of the dentine, the 
bone-like structure that 
makes up the bulk of the 
teeth. If Vitamin C were 
included in the diet in 
adequate amounts, the 
dentine was restored to 
its normal, healthy condition and decay stopped. 


Improvement with Vitamin C 


OME people might say that this is just “monkey 

business”’ and has no bearing at all on the decay of 
human teeth; however, similar results have been 
obtained in a large dental clinic in Chicago. Dr. 
Hanke, working in connection with the Chicago 
Dental Research Club, has investigated the food 
habits of a large number of people reporting to the 
clinic for dental work. He found that in almost all 
cases the people had been using food that did not 
provide an adequate amount of Vitamin C. He 
induced these people to change their diet so as to 
include an adequate amount of Vitamin C, which he found to 
be about the amount contained in a pint of orange juice. 

Without exception when the patient co-operated by using this 
new diet, there was striking improvement in the character of 
the teeth and the decay was stopped. In a number of cases, 
people were suffering from spongy gums and pyorrhea which 
would not yield to the best dental treatment. These cases 
without exception cleared up in the course of a few weeks’ 
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sweets usuall y causes the decay of ‘teeth 




















treatment, and the gums 
became firm again. These 
results have given an 


The lack of Vitamin C and not the eating of entirely new idea in re- 


gard to the improvement 
of decayed teeth by 
showing that decay can 
be stopped if the proper 
diet is prescribed and used as directed. 

These results obtained by such eminent dentists completely 
disprove the claim of food faddists who have pointed to the 
prevalence of decayed teeth as a proof of the harmful effect of 
eating such foods as sweets and white bread. Sweets and 
white bread have no harmful effect on teeth when used in 
reasonable amount, in fact, they may serve a useful place by 
making the diet more appetizing. Harm to health does not 
come from including such foods in the diet, but from leaving 
out foods which contain necessary food elements, especially the 
minerals and vitamins. 

Of these necessary ele- 
ments none is more apt to 
be lacking in the diet than 
Vitamin C, because it is 
so unstable that it is al- 
most completely destroyed 
by ordinary drying or 
cooking. Dr. Hanke, in 
studying the food habits 
of many Chicago families, 
found that at least 40 per 
cent of the families did 
not serve enough fresh un- 
cooked fruits and vege- 
tables to give an adequate 
amount of Vitamin C. 


Teeth Need Large 
Amounts of C 


T has been known for 

a number of years that 
scurvy, a disease char- 
acterized by loose, bleeding 
gums, sore joints, digestive 
disorders and hemorrhages 
results from not having 
enough Vitamin C. The 
recent experiments by Dr. 
Howe and by Dr. Hanke, 
as well as other workers, 
have shown that long be- 
fore recognized signs of 
scurvy develop the inner 
structure of the teeth be- 
gins to deteriorate and 
brings on decay. The 
most important things 
these experiments have 
proved is that it takes al- 
most twice as much Vita- 
min C to keep the teeth 
in normal condition as it 
does to prevent the other 
signs of scurvy. This 
means that the amount 
of Vitamin C which has 
been recommended in the 
past by physicians and 
nutrition workers has been 
inadequate. Hanke’s work indicates that an amount equivalent 
to one pint of orange juice is necessary for the best results. 

There should be no trouble in including Vitamin C in the 
diet as it is widely distributed in nature, being found in all 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Orange juice is often taken as a 
standard for Vitamin C, but tomatoes and cabbage are just 
as good sources as oranges, which are more expensive; however, 
all the vegetables and fruits are considered [Cont. on page 25 





Orange juice and to- 
matoes are two excellent 
sources of Vitamin C 
which is necessary for 
preventing tooth decay 
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Taxes ARE Too High 


ROPERTY taxes in Ohio, says a bulletin from Wooster, 
take 12.62 per cent of the total net agricultural income. 
That is too much. 2.62 per cent would be plenty. As the 
bulletin observes mildly, ‘“‘the opinions of many seem to favor 
the adoption of a personal income tax as the measure most 
likely to lift some of the tax burden from farms and homes.” 


Malthus Upside Down 


HE great difficulty in dealing with over-production of some 
farm products—the ‘surplus problem” of Mr. KUHN’s 
drawing on this page—is that 
it is comparatively new. 
It was only about a century 


Still Hanging Around 


out that we would like to prevent, since our aim is the preserva- 
tion of the largest possible number of prosperous farm families. 

However, our point is, that we may be disappointed but 
should not be surprised, that our bright minds can not at once 
solve the problem of our over-production of food. It is a con- 
dition the human race—certainly the human race outside the 
tropics—has never before met in all its history. 


Economics Along the Ditches 


NE of the surprising phenomena of modern times is the 
way economic laws work out on the lands of new Federal 
irrigation projects. 

According to the more enthusiastic promoters of these projects, 
the Columbia Basin scheme alone will create new taxable wealth 
of $600,000,000. It will turn out farm products valued at 
$180,000,000 a year, and the population will consume $150,000,- 
000 a year of manufactured goods. 

The odd part is this: that if other Federal-loan projects are 
any guide, these farm families will create six hundred millions 
of taxable wealth, but will not be able to pay taxes on it, nor 
even meet the annual payments on their farms and ranches. 

Moreover, these families will consume manufactured goods- 
which they would not do if they lived anywhere else, of course! 
Their purchases will do marvels for the manufacturers of the 
country. But the sale of the products of their farms will not 
have the slightest effect in depressing prices on the stuff pro- 
duced by farmers in the rest of the country. 

What curious changes can happen to economic law when you 
are able to borrow $150,000,000 from the Federal Treasury 
without interest, to be sure! 

Do not misunderstand us. Development of fertile lands 
through irrigation is not in itself a bad thing. It is good. 
But it should be allowed to 
develop only in response to 
obvious need, and at the ex- 
pense of private capital. 
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We do not and will not for 





ROBERT MALTHUS advanced 


the theory that poverty was | _ 
inevitable, because the human Hoe? \/ 4 
population always tends to i gig Fok ; 
outdistance the food supply. i Ms <3 ae 
It was a theory based strictly f VA My 

on conditions then existing, % rN s nf 


and agricultural history as it 
was written up to that time. 

In the last seventy-five 
years we have developed in 
this country a totally new 
condition, in which our food 
supply is running ahead of the 
increase in population. And 
no concentration of human 
brains has yet been bright 
enough to point out what we 
can do about it. It is too 
recent. We can not in seventy- 
five years make over the ideas 
and methods the human race 
has built up in seventy-five 
hundred or seventy-five thou- 
sand years of food shortages. 

Of course any simpleton can 
say ‘‘Reduce production’’; or 
“increase consumption”; or 
“increase exports.”’ There is 
a whole school which insists 
that there are no surpluses as 











another generation need more 
farms, more farmers, or more 
on 4 farm products. Any further 
ie =f J expenditure of Federal money 
; to promote new bankruptcies 
along the irrigation ditches is 
an outrage on agriculture. 


The London Treaty 


T IS ashocking performance 

which our Admirals are 
giving in Washington,”’ writes 
NORMAN THOMAS, the Social- 
ist leader—thereby saving us 
the trouble of writing some- 
thing to the same effect. ““The 
whole experience of history, 
especially the history of de- 
mocracy, is against giving 
power and political decisions 
to professional fighting men. 
They are notoriously inca- 
pable of giving it without 
ee 

“The Admirals are not 
even honest with the public. 
They know that there is no 
conceivable American naval 
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long as there are underfed 





preponderance that will en- 
able us to fight Japan in 








people anywhere in the world. 
But the detailed and definite 
means by which production 
can be cut or consumption 
increased, or both, and that quickly, seem to be beyond our 
wisest minds. 

High tariffs on farm products, shutting out our heavy 
agricultural imports and leaving the domestic market to 
our own farmers, is one bright possibility, and it is for this 
reason that this magazine has given the last three years to a 
high-tariff campaign. Mr. ALEXANDER LEGGE seems to have 
confidence that farmers themselves will successfully restrict our 
production by some means. Perhaps we will. 

If everything else fails, economic law may be relied on to 
correct the condition, by the well-tested method of ruining the 
least-efficient farmers. But it is precisely this wholesale weeding 
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If anybody knows how to chase off that feline nuisance 
and keep him chased, now’s the time to speak up 


Japanese waters, and no 
conceivable ratio to permit 
Japan successfully to fight us 
in American waters. I heard a former Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy declare that none of the naval plans contemplate 
holding the Philippines in the event of war, though they may 
be recovered at the end of the war : 

“British rear admirals rage against the London Treaty as a 
betrayal of England, a Japanese naval officer commits suicide 
to protest against the London Treaty because it humiliates 
Japan, and our American rear admirals once more cry out to 
high heaven that we have been done by England, and that all 
is lost without more eight-inch guns. All of which makes a 
sensible man believe that there may be something good in this 
London Treaty after all.” 
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Concluded— The lish-pirate dies without telling 
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the secret, but Neva finds a doctor Ss receipt ee oe a 


VIII 


‘ EITH BAIRD came to the other side of 
the wounded man, crouching down beside 
him. ‘“‘Lingrain,”’ he said, ‘‘this is Baird. 

Do you hear me?” 

“‘What you want?” 

““We’re going to take 
you out to a doctor. 
You’re not hurt bad. 
Tell me what proof 
you've got as to which 
girl is Stanley Baird’s daughter. You must tell me now!” 

There was no answer, only a curling of the white lips. 

‘We can’t lose time,’’ Keith urged. ‘Her old man won’t live 
long. After he’s dead there’s no chance of proving anything, 
getting in on the will. Don’t you see? We've got to act ina 
hurry to get the money.” 

“Money, huh! Didn’t you see the clothes?” 

“But which girl, man! How can you prove that? You weren’t 
fool enough not to keep something. Which one is it?” 

The thin face twisted in a ghastly grimace. “Don’t you 
wish you knew?” 

“Listen! Keith exclaimed desperately. “I'll double what I 
offered. I'll make it forty thousand. Fifty! And there’s no 
come-back on this. No one’ll lay a finger on you.” 

‘“‘Make ‘it a hundred thousand!” Lingrain sneered. “Two 
hundred! Anything you like. You're not fooling me. I know 
I’m done for. I can’t take a nickel with me where I’m going. 
You’ve been so smart, go find out for yourself, I’ll never tell.”’ 

He opened his eyes for the first time, stared malevolently at 
Keith, and far more than in his words was expressed the vicious 
delight he took in the situation. 

Keith was maddened by his very helplessness, but before he 
could speak again Nell Dubois pushed him aside and knelt 
beside Lingrain. 

“Ed,” she said, ‘I’ve known you for ten years and 
in all that time I’ve never known you to do a decent 
thing. You're going todienow. Why don’t you come 
through and square yourself?” 

“‘Who’d I square myself with?” he sneered. 

“The girls. God knows you never did anything to 
deserve them. You’ve tried to drag them through 
hell. You’ve robbed one of as fine a father as ever 
lived. You’ve never said a kind word to either. 
They’ve been ashamed of you, of being known as your 
daughters. Why don’t you pass out like a man and 
give them what they deserve?”’ 

His lips curled scornfully but he did not speak. 

“Don’t you see what’s happening?” Nell cried. 
“‘Heaven or hell, I can’t say, but you’re facing some- 
thing, Lingrain. All I know is that some one keeps 
score and everything you’ve ever done is marked 
down. And it won’t be the fish you’ve stolen, or the 
fur, that counts against you. It’ll be the dirty little 
things, all the cruel things. There’ll be pages of those, 
Lingrain, and nothing on the other side. Why don’t 
you wipe ’em off before you go?” 

“T see!’ he sneered. ‘Talkin’ for yourself, ain’t 
you? Figurin’ on getting your bit.” 

Nell Dubois shrank back as if she had been struck, 
and then there surged up within her a flood of anger 
that swept aside all caution, all thought of anything 

except the appalling cruelty of the dying man. 

You beast!”’ she cried. ‘‘You-——” 

Her face was twisted as if by physical agony and she 
raised a little clenched fist. Keith believed she was 
going to strike. But the fist remained raised, and from 
her lips poured a torrent of words. She denounced, she 
reviled, she placed weird curses on the dying fish pirate. 
She paraded his crimes and his whole evil life. She 
begged whoever rules the hereafter to provide a thou- 
sand years of hell-fire for each despicable act, offered 
to slave through eternity if her efforts would pay for 
the fuel. 

Hers was the pithy language of the early Alaskan 
gold camps, the imagination of those who have spent 
their lives along the raw edges of the world, and behind 
it was the rage and passion of a vicarious motherhood. 
Breathless, she stopped at last. 


““ 
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Illustrated by 
VICTOR GUINNESS 


INGRAIN’S eyes had closed. They opened 
slowly to mock her. Then he died. 
Nell rose to her feet and stumbled out into 
the open. She did not 
have to tell the others 
what had happened. 
Neva, hard-eyed and 


arm about her sister. 
Glen, too, did not 
waver, but hers was the rigidity of despair. 

“This is a holiday in hell,’’ Nell said curtly. “I wish the 
littlest pitchfork-slinger joy.” 

None of them was touched by the fact of death. Lingrain’s 
crowning malevolence had made of his passing itself a trivial 
thing. In that moment he bequeathed only a sense of jhope- 
lessness. 

Neva, clear-brained and alert, was the first to speak. 

“‘Now no one knows?” she asked. 

Keith shook his head. ‘“‘With his wife dead, there was no 
one else who could settle the question.” 

“T wouldn’t be so certain of that,” the girl said crisply. ‘“There 
are other things, and I’ll say right now that I’m sure I’m Ed 
Lingrain’s daughter.” 

“‘What!”’ Keith cried. 

“T feel it. There is a lot of him in me. Look at the way he 
died. I’m the same way. I’ve made up my mind I’m going 
somewhere. I did years ago. I haven’t let anything stand in the 
way. Not even him. Money or a decent father wouldn’t stop 
me. Nothing counts but the stage, and I’m going to the top.” 

Her life’s purpose and conviction gave a startling impression 
of truth. 

“There’s another thing,’ she continued. “I not only feel 
that, but Glen feels the other, though she [Continued on page 21 


Neva asked for matches and 
went into the tunnel again 
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N ew=Process BEEF 


“ Artificial hay’ may turn the South 


into livestock country 


’ "the don’t hear much about 
the production of finished 
cattle for beef in the Gulf 

Coast country. You think of 

this region as a land of sugar, 

rice, cotton and truck crops instead of a land of beef cattle. 

Yet this Gulf region will impress any one as a land of remark- 
able possibilities for beef cattle because of the great quantities 
of vegetation. Most of the native grasses are fairly desirable 
for pasturage during their early stages of growth, but as the 
grazing season advances they become woody, their food value 
declines rapidly, and livestock finds them unpalatable. The 
great problems are pasture improvement and production of feed 
for use during the winter season. 

Considerable progress has already been made by some of the 
more progressive farmers and stockmen in the way of pasture 
improvement by the use of improved grasses, or ‘educated 
grasses’’ as they are frequently termed by folks who are a little 
suspicious of their greater value. 

Many southern areas are capable of producing extremely 
heavy yields of such crops as soybeans, sorgos (sweet sorghums), 
sudan grass, and still other legumes and grasses. The real 
difficulty is in curing the crops at the 


By W. H. Black 


Senior Animal Husbandman 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


and operated by the Warriner 
Farms, Inc., near Thibodaux in 
Louisiana. [The operation of 
this type of plant is familiar to 
most of Our Folks.—Editor] 
Here green alfalfa was made into a dehydrated product con- 
taining 7 to 10 per cent moisture as it left the drying chamber. 

Coke was burned to furnish the heat, approximately 600 
pounds being required per ton of dehydrated product at a cost 
of approximately $2. This plant has a capacity of from three 
to five tons of dried alfalfa per hour. 


Satisfactory Gains at Low Cost 


HE dried product from the conveyor was run through a 

grinder, and the meal blown into a large, tightly constructed 
bin, from which it may be drawn by suction pipes as needed. 

The particular thing that interested me most was the feeding 
of grade Hereford steers, using this ration: Alfalfa meal, 45 
per cent; rice bran, 20 per cent; cottonseed meal, 10 per cent; 
blackstrap molasses, 24 per cent; salt, 14 per cent. 

I can explain the results best by the following table: 








usual harvesting time, because of the i 
humidity and heavy rains. Humidity Number Weight Feed Daily Feed Cost per Selling 
alone makes it almost impossible to cure of Weight when Days _ Daily cost per cost 100 pounds _ price per 
. . - Steers Oct. 15 sold fed gain head per head gain 100 pounds 
legumes as hay, in many sections where cauniie  aaaaule rn 
they thrive, under the usual methods 8 3,600 Jan. 8 83 2.43 $9.96 $0.12 $4.93 $12.00 
employed in harvesting. | 5,230 
8 3,600 Jan. 20 95 2.35 $11.40 $0.12 $5.10 $13.00 
: 4 5,835 
A Possible Solution 8 3,150 Mar. 16 152 2.30 $18.24 $0.12 $5.22 $12.50 
5,900 





RTIFICIAL drying of grasses may be 
a solution to the problem of harvest- - ; 


ing and curing under humid conditions. 
The fact that a more concentrated feed can be prepared from 
roughages cut and cured before they become high in crude 
fiber, together with the feasibility of saving hay in humid 
regions, has led to the development of several types of hay- 
drying machinery. The primary differences among them con- 
sist in the method of applying heat. 

The writer had occasion to observe recently one of the Mason 
process hay-drying plants in operation on the White Plantation 


Needless to say, the table shows that these steers made very 
satisfactory gains at an extremely low cost. The feed was 
charged at one cent a pound, the manager of the plant stating 
that they could produce this particular ration within this 
cost. The steers received twelve pounds per head per day. 

If the gains and selling prices as reported are correct, and I 
have every reason to believe they are, the cost of the feed could 
be doubled and still the feeding should return a profit, pro- 
vided of course that the feeders were not bought for the feed 


(old homestead of the late Chief Justice White) now owned 
lot at ridiculously high prices. 


Generally speaking, if gains can be put on cattle at a cost per ) 
100 pounds somewhere near the selling price of the cattle per 
hundredweight, the feeding enterprise should be quite profitable. 
Feeders in other parts of the country 
may well watch carefully this Gulf Coast 
experiment in beef-production. 

The question asks itself: Can the in- 
dividual farmer have his own hay-drying 
plant and make use of this dehydrated 
feed product in raising beef?’”’ Only the 
big-scale farmer. 

‘‘How about community ownership of a 
large drying outfit? This can not be 
answered definitely, except to say that 
there are possibilities in the scheme. There 
would be considerable expense getting the 
green material to the dryer, for this green 
feed runs from 70 to 80 per cent moisture, 
which necessitates handling large quanti- 7 
ties of green material in proportion to the li 
amount of dried product. Roughly, ten ot 
tons of green material would make three a 
and one-half to four tons of dried hay. 

No doubt big improvements in hay-dry- 
ing machinery will come about in the next 
few years. Small drying plants that can 
be put in the reach of farmers handling a 
few hundred head of cattle would unques- 
tionably make it possible for more farmers 
to get some increased revenue through 
beef production on much of the land in the 
Gulf Coast regions, which is perhaps 
better adapted to grass and hay production 
than to sugar cane, rice and cotton. Ih 













Left, one of the Here- 
ford bulls used in the 
Warriner herd. Be- 
low, the alfalfa dry- 
ing plant 
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pay for ordinary 4-ply casings 


- * 


| NOW tires? Can you recog- 
nize a real tire value when 
you lay your eyes on it? 


Then you'll appreciate this 
one! For here’s actually a 6-ply 
tire ...a 6-ply Goodrich Tire 
. » « that sells for less than the 
usual price of 4-ply tires. 


It’s the new Goodrich Cavalier. 
Made for hard drivers and tough 
going. Built up to the strictest 
manufacturing standards known 
anywhere in the industry. 


Built to carry the Goodrich 
name and live up to 
Goodrich performance. 


Yet made in such vol- 
ume and with such thor- 
ough-going economy 
that youcanhave it forthe 
price of doubtful quality. 


Goodrich worked for 
years to make this tire 
available to you. Long re- 
search and careful study 
were needed to give you 
6 plies in a tire priced 
as sensationally low as the Cavalier is, 





But there they are! 


And those two extra plies give Cava- 
lier half again the carcass strength of 
other tires at its price. With them go 
a thicker tread, a finer rubber com- 
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A Six-ply Tire of High Quality 
that actually Costs Less than you usually 


Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product 


HERE’S CAVA- 
LIER, as you see 
it (above) and in 
strip-away cross 
section (left). 
Those two extra 
plies mean half 
again the carcass 
strength ...at no 
more cost. 


pound.“And the whole tire is made 
tougher, slower wearing, right down to 
the fabric— because it’s made by the 
famous water-cure process. 


You can put this tire up against any 
service . . . rough roads and stubble 


fields or high speeds on macadam pave- 
ment... and it will come through with 
flying colors. And you can have it on 
both your car and your truck . . . for it’s 
made in all passenger car sizes and four 
sizes for commercial cars. 


See this new Goodrich Tire at your 
local Goodrich dealer’s. Study an actual 
cross section of the tire itself...see how 
it’s made. Make him prove that it’s an 
outstanding tire... then price it. If you 
know tires, you won’t look further. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com- 
pany, Established 1870, Akron, Ohio. 


Cavalier 


32,000 different rubber articles, representing more than a thou- 


distinct rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns « Zippers * Rubber Footwear 
Drug Sundries « Soles « Heels ¢ Hose ¢ Belting « Packing « Molded Goods 
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The Fests of July 


They take no vacattoris —hot weather 
makes them work all the harder 


By Grif McKay 


(5 itson'e the upper hand of the bugs of July may seem hopeless 









































if you start in to name them—the bean beetle, the potato beetle, 
the cucumber beetle, the Oriental peach moth, the squash vine 
borer, the cabbage worm, the cutworms, and dozens more. 

But if you determine just one thing, control is easy. That is, ‘““How 
does the insect eat?’ If it chews its food, that’s one thing; if it sucks 
the juices of the plant tissues by inserting its beak beneath the surface 
of leaf or stem, that’s another 
matter. 

Bugs that chew their food, 
such as the potato beetle and 
the cabbage worm, can be 
killed or kept away by dusting 
or spraying the plants with 
poisonous materials such as 
lead arsenate or calcium ar- 
senate. Stomach poisons, if 
you please. Bugs that suck 
the plant juices, such as plant 
lice, won’t be killed by stom- 
ach poisons that lie on the 
surface of leaf or stem. For 
these pests a contact insecti- 
cide is needed. Liquids and 
dusts used for this purpose 
have nicotine and pyrethrum 
as their active agents. 

Plant diseases—there’s still 
another problem. Let’s not go 
too far into that, except to 
say that the fungicides gen- 
erally used to control these 
diseases are effective against 
insects in only a few cases. 
Pest control is a matter of 
keeping the insects in their 


There’s a sprayer or 
duster, with ammuni- 
tion to suit, for control 
of every pest that ate 
tacks crops and plants 


respective classes and the diseases in theirs. [If you 
can’t tell which class to put some of the bugs in, or 
what to give them when you get them there, write. 
The Bug Editor will put you straight and tell you what 
to do.—Editor] 

There are sprayers and dusters on the market in 
sizes to meet the needs of every person who has a pest 
problem. They range all the way from the small hand 
sprayers and dusters to the tractor-drawn orchard and 
potato power sprayers. One thing that makes many 
a person weaken in the fight against pests is failure to 
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One application won’t last all 
summer 


get a sprayer or duster big enough for 
the job at hand. If the user is short- 
handed on equipment, the job stretches 
out too far and the operator gives up. 
The pests never give up till killed. 
Night dusting of fruit trees offers a 
very great help to many busy 
orchardists. Aside from 
the fact that night dust- 
ing enables the orchard- 
ist to keep up with 
the work, or catch 
up following a spell 
of bad weather, 
the night dust- 
ing has this in 
its favor: At 
night the wind 
goes down, and 
the dew helps 
to hold the dust 
on the leaves. 
Dusters can be 
operated by power 
take-off from trac- 
tor equipped with 
lights. A Michigan 
outfit is shown in the 
photo at the left. 
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for ten; 50c 
for five. The New 
Gillette Blades in 
the new green packet 





Insist on 


GENUINE 


New Gillette Blades 


sheatasee hhihhddd ddl 
SSSA SSS VES WA 8 SU EFA WEEN EWES RRR Reeeee ans 


FC 





More 


shaves 


; Better 


shaves 


Warn we introduced the 
New Gillette Blade, we were 
confident that it had the 
keenest SHAVING edge ever 


produced. 


Public response has proved it. 
If you haven’t yet experienced 
thethrill ofashavewiththis new 
blade, even in your old Gillette, 


stop at your dealer’s today. 


No other blade offers you such 
valuable shaving improve- 


ments. 





_sii, 
<i eS 
a elaia* 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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Never let a pin 
prick you without 
applying Unguen tine 


at once 


For Unguentine not only stops the pain 
quickly but guards against the dangerous 
infection so often caused by a pin prick. 
Keep Unguentine in the house always. 
Your druggist has it. Only soc for a tube 
that will heal every cut, bruise, and burn 
for months to come. For sunburn too. 


(See page 35) 






GIZZARD nas 
CAPSULE 


Q£6.U.5. PAT OFF. 


5 Times as Effective 
FREE SAMPLE WILL CONVINCE YOU 


An INSOLUBLE capsule containing a triple 
combination medicinemfor Tape, Round and 
Pin worms. Being insoluble, it prevents medi- 
cine mixing with food or drink. The gizzard 
crushes the capsule, releasing the medicine, and 
the correct dose, full strength, passes directly into 
the intestines upon the worms. 

Don’t let worms age <4 the growth of your birds and 
make them scrawny, and undersized. If you have 
never tested GI WEARD. CAPS ULES write for sample. 
Free, postpaid. Find out why so many poultry 









raisers use them (over 60 million aes ayear). 
Sold at drug, feed, hardware age ch ete 

hatcheries. Adult lee S0-an®. 8 = 
100-pkg.. 1.75; 00-pkg., $7 Pow halt! ie. 
grown birds, 100-pkg. $ 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1615 Lee Bldg, Omaha, Nebr. FREE 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that donot wilt and droop and sleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “turkey talk’’ free to farmers. Address 


pent Beall, R. F. D. 6, Cave em Ky. 


Free Chick Catalog in natural colors. Pure-bred 
We are Bioneers in the hatchery business. 
foo" a cent live delivery. Write today for our new 
money-saving price list. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Golden Rule Hatchery Box 60 ucyrus, 0. 
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Big EGGS 


The poultry man who manages wise. Vy can step up 
incomle apprec iably in the four months Just ahead 


HE poultryman who 
takes stock of his 
adult flocks in early 
summer will find that he 
has two sorts of layers to 
deal with—the fowls which are just going 
into the last period of their first laying 
year (the pullets of last fall), and the older 
hens which have been in breeding flocks 
during the spring. 

It will be worth while keeping both lots 
of birds for further table-egg production 
because of the large proportion of big 
eggs they will lay during the next three or 
four months. Both lots can and should be 
managed so that the entire table-egg out- 
put will be infertile. This last sentence 
leads to a series of concrete suggestions 
which, if followed, will add to the egg 
profits. 

Early summer (not later than July 1) 
should see the breeding flocks broken up 
for the season, the male birds removed, 
and the females put into large units to be 
carried for table-egg production. The 
removal of the males is necessary to pro- 
duction of infertile eggs, which can be 
handled with greater safety during hot 
weather. 


What to Do With Male Birds 


HIS does not mean literally that you 

should kill all male birds. Males which 
have given high fertility and many chicks, 
other things being equal, should be con- 
sidered for next season. Males which have 
a record of low fertility should be the 
first to go to the butcher. No males 
which have come through the breeding 
season weak and thin and depleted in 
health should be saved. 

It is a common mistake to sell all 
cockerels in June, with the idea that next 
year another lot of cockerels will be used. 
We need proven sires in the poultry-breed- 
ing business as much as they are needed in 
other lines of livestock production. For 
many farmers this may be an economical 
and convenient time to begin saving a 
few breeding males; to keep them at least 
until next winter when the egg production 
of their pullets may become known. Pro- 
vide adequate, comfortable, roomy, sani- 
tary quarters for the breeding males which 
are to be kept over. Feed them well and 
get them into good flesh before the summer 
becomes too hot. 

Now about the layers—they can be 
highly profitable in summer if handled 
right. The New York City market for 
table eggs has been showing a steady in- 
crease in prices paid for strictly fresh first- 
quality table eggs during the summer-fall 
period, which comprises July through 


By Willard C. Thompson 


Poultry Husbandman, 
New Jersey Experiment Station 


October. The supply of 
such eggs slackens quick- 
ly as July wanes, and 
people having table eggs 
to sell from late July on 
will meet price increases. 

Examine the hens to determine the 
average condition of flesh. If they are a 
bit thin, it would be well to feed them a 
moist mash daily—a ‘“‘fleshing mash,’’ if 
you please. We use a ‘“‘fleshing mash”’ 
during the winter and spring months at 
the New Jersey Egg Laying Contests to 
keep the layers in good flesh during heavy 
production. It need not be continued 
after the hens are in good flesh. 

Shut the hens out of their houses for a 
few hours and clean out the old litter and 
accumulation of the winter and spring. 
Spray the interior completely with a good 
disinfectant. Re-litter sparingly. I like 
to use shavings for a summer litter. 

Re-distribute the layers. Allow not 
more than one hen to each four square feet 
of floor space. It is soon going to be hot 
and therefore the hens from which con- 
tinued egg yield is expected must not be 
overcrowded. I prefer to keep the layers 
confined to commodious, clean laying 
quarters during the summer months rather 
than let them run in yards and fields. If 
they are allowed out in the yards egg yield 
will drop, as a result of the birds eating 
less feed. 

Open up the laying houses so as to pro- 
vide ample ventilation, plenty of fresh 
air and relief from the heat which is 
bound to be felt in the houses as summer 
advances. 

Be sure that a plentiful supply of clean, 
cool water is ever at hand for summer 
layers. Without it egg yield will drop at 
once. 


Keep On Feeding Mash 


ONTINUE the hens on the regular lay- 
ing rations through the summer. Too 
often cuts are made because of hot weather. 
Such cuts usually result in decreased egg 
yield. 

In early July begin going over the hens 
to remove “‘market hens” and the “‘culls.”’ 
The latter should be sold immediately. 
Many, if not all ‘‘market hens” can be 
economically kept through the summer- 
fall period out on ranges where cost of 
maintenance is low, and put under morning 
lights along in late August so as to get as 
many eggs as possible from them. Such 
flocks will, in many cases, more than pay 
their way until well along in the fall. 

A few flocks thus kept will cut down on 
the great mass of ‘‘market hens” thrown on 
the summer market. Better prices can 





This modern hotel for hens is ventilated, insulated and equipped with glass substitute. 
Range shelters in foreground 
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be realized in the fall. The “‘selects,’’ now 
by themselves, can be fed and managed 
more efficiently in their original laying 
quarters. 

Watch carefully for the summer-fall 
records on the various individuals, espe- 
cially on all those which had laid 125 eggs 
or more by May 1. One or two poultry- 
men of my acquaintance last summer 
tried an experiment which worked re- 
markably well. They had not trapped 
during the earlier part of the year, but 
started their ‘‘selects’’ under trapnests on 
August 1. 

One might have predicted that the birds 
would not take to the traps, but they did, 
and the poultrymen used the August, 
September and October trapnest records 
as a basis for determining which were to be 
retained as breeders for this last spring. 
The experiment is worth consideration, 
because the summer-fall production ca- 
pacity is indicative of persistency in pro- 
duction and characteristic of those birds 
which make large year-totals. 


Blue Leg Bands for Good Hens 


F the birds are not being trapnested, 

some effort might be made to mark the 
individuals which continue laying through 
this summer-fall period. Therefore, it 
would help materially to go over the 
“‘selects’”’ some time during September 
and place a blue celluloid leg band on the 
hens which show good breed character, 
health, tendency to late molt, good flesh 
condition well held through a long year of 
egg yield, non-return of yellow pigment, 
etc. Those blue bands will aid a lot when 
it comes time to assign hens to breeding 
flocks for the 1931 season. 

Finally, let me point out that the sum- 
mer season, with the young stock to feed 
and the costs of rearing to meet, is an 
expensive one. If you can make adult 
flocks continue to work and bring in in- 
come through the summer-fall period, the 
balance of income is maintained and the 
year’s business is the better augmented. 
Seasonal conditions can be managed and 
their effects counteracted, but it requires 
planning at the opening of the summer, 
and the maintaining of a systematic sum- 
mer program for the adult fowls. 


a= > 


Cost of Farm Power | 


HICH is the cheaper source of power 

horses, electric motors, tractors, or 

what? This question is answered in a 

table of cost figures compiled by L. J. 

Fletcher and C. D. Kinsman, the costs 

being based on the use of power on Cali- 
fornia farms. 

The costs of power per horse-power hour 
for the different types of power are: 
Horses and mules, 23 cents; electric mo- 
tors, 3 cents; tractors, 10 cents (cost per 
drawbar horse-power hour; belt power is 
about 5 cents); stationary engines, 7 cents; 
windmills, 5 cents; motor trucks, 20 cents. 
About one-fourth of the farm power used 
in California is supplied by tractors, nearly 
one-half by electric motors, and one-sixth 
by horses and mules. 





The Butterfly Tractor 





Loe 
pe 


Works faster and does not pack 
the soil 
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Strike, off the Shackles 
of Cramped-Style Farming 





NOW is the time to do it. Tractor 
prices are the lowest in years. The 
economies effected by International 
Harvester through large-scale, mod- 
ern manufacture are now being 
passed on to farmers in the form of 
substantial price reductions. 


McCorRMICK-DEERING 


Triple-Power Tractors 





The big 15-30 (shown above) is now 

selling at the lowest price ever. The 

10-20 price is the lowest in years. In 

these tractors you get all the latest 

features... . one-piece main frame, 

removable cylinders, high-tension 
magneto, etc. 


vWv 


HE McCormick-Deering 

15-30 is the tractor that 
will put your operations on 
a thoroughly modern, more 
profitable basis. Its generous 
reserve power gives you 
complete control over the 
important jobs that now 
limit your progress. It en- 
ables you to use equipment 
of ample size for drawbar, 
belt, and power take-off. On 


smaller acreages the husky 
10-20 will give the same 
freedom from the limitations 
of old-fashioned methods. 


And don’t overlook the 
popular Farmall—the origi- 
nal all-purpose tractor de- 
signed to handle row-crop 
operations as well as all the 
usual farm power jobs. A 
wide range of special Farmall 
equipment makes the Farmall 
doubly useful on any row- 
crop farm from 50 acres up. 


Any McCormick-Deering 
dealer will show you the 
10-20, 15-30, or the Farmall. 
Write for a folder and read 
all about the up-to-date fea- 
tures of these modern tractors. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinios 
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may be guickl prepara when the 


weather 15 hot 


By Carolyn Weber Bixby 


Broiled Hamburg or Cold Meat Loaf 


scalloped Potatoes 
Corn Muffins Radishes and Onions 
Baked Custard Cookies Tea 
—7e—> 
Salmon and Tomatoes on Toast 


Mashed Potatoes 


Cucumber Salad Graham Muffins 
Coconut Tapioca ‘ 
ono 
Ham Omelet 
Peas and Carrots Jelly Whole Wheat Bread 
Lettuce Salad with Thousand Island Dressing 
Devil's Food Cake Iced Tea 


Vegetable Platter 
Mixed Pickles 
Sponge Cake 


Nut Bread 
Butter-Scotch Delight 


—aar———_ 


Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Tomato Salad Drop Biscuits 


Dark Spice Cake Iced Coffee Fresh Berries or Fruit 


=> 
Cold Sliced Ham 
Johnny Cake Potatoes with Cheese Sauce 


Lettuce with Thousand Island Dressing 
Lemon Meringue Pie 





even in the summer time. The men of the family have been 

engaged all day in work 
that has taxed their physical 
strength; and they want 
food that is “filling’? and 
that will replenish their 
energy. The one who is 
doing the cooking often 
finds it difficult to plan 
meals that will be satisfying 
and at the same time will 
require little labor over the 
stove at supper time—a big 
point with her when the 
temperature soars. 

In the six suppers sug- 
gested one finds meat, fish, 
eggs and vegetables used 
for the main dishes; but 
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[: farm homes, a hearty supper usually must be prepared, 


Suppers 4 Summer Nights 


/ learty meals lor the farm family, which 















they are either in a form that requires little cooking 
at supper time, or they were completely cooked in 
the forenoon while dinner was being prepared. 
With one dish of this kind the breads, side-dishes, simple 
desserts and beverages suggested will balance each supper. 
You probably have been serving your family plenty of uncooked 
vegetables in the form of salad all along, but when the ther- 
mometer reaches “‘ninety in the shade” be very sure to serve 
plenty of crisp salad. If it is daintily served on an inexpensive 
green glass plate, just the look of the combination will help 
one forget real conditions. 

All supper desserts should be previously prepared, in hot 
weather, and fresh fruit may be substituted for dessert frequently. 
In July, muffins and rolls baked in the forenoon are acceptable 
cold for supper, or they may be quickly reheated. Place in a 
paper bag, fold the ends or twist them, so as to keep the moisture 
in, and place in a hot oven for ten minutes. 


. Tank Gas Readily Available 


ODAY, even miles beyond the city gas mains, tanked gas is 
practicable, possible and economical, thus giving quick results 
under comfortable conditions. This makes broiling possible, 
but in the supper in which broiled hamburg is suggested, sliced 
cold meat loaf would be more enjoyed on many summer nights. 
Often attractive dishes result when more than one thing is 
served from the same dish, and this saves dishes. Around the 
ham omelet, for instance, put the peas and carrots and jelly, or 
serve all the vegetables from one platter as in the fourth menu. 


BROILED HAMBURG 
Season hamburg with salt, pepper and onion. Shape into oblong 
piece one inch thick, or in balls. Broil on baking sheet in hot 
oven. 





CORN CAKES 


34 cup canned or cooked fresh corn V% cup milk 
14 cup sugar 1'%6 cups flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 2 eggs 14 teaspoon salt 


Mix dry ingredients. Combine all. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
for 20 minutes in muffin 
tins. This is a practical 
way to use left-over corn, 
cut from the cob. 


GRAHAM MUFFINS 
1 cup graham flour 
1¢ cup sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 
1 cup white flour 
1 tablespoon melted butter 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup milk 


Mix and sift dry ingredients, 
aside from coarse flours. 
Mix in order given. Makes 
twelve muffins. Bake in hot 
oven (400° F.) for 20 to 25 


minutes. [Cont. on page 28 
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a! Sudibesly any enmns 
begag winning State Hair Prizes! 


wriles Ms. I. ASpras ue of S LSadl,Minnesola 


W 
Read her remarkable story written 
below...and then in your own kitchen 


try this modern method she follows 


“Last summer when I 
started using Certo 
my jellies suddenly be- 
gan winning prizes at 
our Minnesota Fair,” 
writes Mrs. J. H. 
Sprague. “There were 
wsle more than one hun- 
per. . dred champion jelly- 
yked MRS. J. H. SPRAGUB = makers competing and 


king 








her- yet my plum, grape and strawberry jellies 
i all won first prizes, as did my special display 
tte of fifteen different varieties. My red currant 
jelly and my display of ten varieties took sec- 
hot onds. The judges scored thirty-five out of one 
ntly. hundred points for flavor, and right there my 
ye jellies showed up better than the other ladies’. 
anaes I believe this is because the short-boil Certo 
way of making jelly retains the fresh fruit flavor 

and doesn’t alter it through long boiling.” 

* * * 

as is Every year dozens of Certo users such as Mrs. 
sults Sprague capture major honors at the great state 
sible, fairs. And to think that these prize-winning 
liced jellies are made in one-third the time needed 
oy" by some of their less successful competitors! 
i the Women who use Certo boil theirjellies only one 
y, or minute—12 minutes after they put their fruit 
lenu. juice on to boil, their jelly is cooling in the 
glasses. What a magical, magical product it is! 


long WHAT IS CERTO? Certo is the natural 
1 hot jellying substance of pure fruit, scientifically 
extracted, concentrated and bottled. 
This jellying substance is so scarce in some 
fruits that jelly cannot be made from them 
oF. by the old-fashioned way. With many others, 
vuffin jelly can be made only with partly ripened 
ctical fruit and after wasteful, tedious boiling. 
seine Now in Certo this jellying substance is yours 
to use whenever you wish. With it you can 
NS make jellies from any fruit! And, because with 
Certo you use the fruit at its ripest and best, 
your jellies take on new deliciousness. —— 
TRY IT TODAY... . Learn why Certo has [ secney OF THE] FR - . = sc Seana daa oe ee eaener Pw 
won 4,000,000 jelly-makers. Order a supply | (Wildl 





Grape jelly was one of six Certo-made jellies and jams with which Mrs. Sprague 
won Minnesota State Fair honors last summer. Try the modern method she advises. 


“Secretsof the General Foods, Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ont.) 





lients, 
flours. 
Makes 
in hot 
to 25 


Mage 


AL 


from your grocer today! Under the label on 
the bottle is a booklet of 93 special Certo jam 
and jelly recipes. Follow them to the letter 
and success is assured. Certo is a product of 
General Foods Corporation. © 1930, G. F. CORP, 
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Jam Cupboard,” contains many 
recipes for exquisite desserts and 
salads using jellies and jams. 
Another of her booklets contains 
93 tested jelly and jam recipes for 
use with Certo. The coupon at the 
right brings them both to you free. 


(FJ 7-30) 
NAME__ - - ‘ aunnmnatnenandiiiee 


STREET — — 


2 a 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS COMPLETELY 
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Be The Miracle Man 


in Your Community 
SAREE \ 


ect Feed MN) 
E ston ae Ferg 
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With This Wonderful 
MIRACLE SWEET FEED MILL 


Youcan make more money than you evermade 
beforein your life. Here is the most remarkable 
money earner you have everkad a chance to own. 
[tis needed in every community. It is a delight- 
ful business, easy to learn and little work to 
operate—just as easy as running a filling station. 

Any man, of fair business ability, and without 
any feed milling experience whatever can make a 
splendid life success of this newly invented and 
profitable business. 

You can with our instructions easily make — 
best of sweet feeds for all kinds of stock an 
poultry and earn het profits of 


$2500.00 to $15,000.00 Per Year 


according to the size of your plant and the energy 
you putintoit. 

No competition can ever cutin on you for you 
can make feeds cheaper by this new process, make 
them better, and besides save the freights both 
ways. Mixed sweet feeds should be made where 
the materials are grown and the feeds consumed 
—keeping the savings and the profits at home. 

Fresh home milled feeds are best—for the 
same reason that fresh whole wheat flour is best 
—and better still when mixed with good molas- 
ses, putinto the feed by the new Miracle Cold 
Molasses Process. Miracle Sweet Feeds Mills are 
operatingin 44 different states and making big 
money for their owners who do both custom an 
commercial sweet feed milling. Making for the 
farmers out of their own grains and hays the best 
of sweet feeds, saving them $10 to $20 per ton 

There are no secrets about any feed formulas, 

nor any secrets about mixing or grinding. You 
can make any kind of feed that 
might be popular in your 
community. 
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Z A ; “4 
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We show you how, 
and start you com- 
pletely equipped in 

san - everyway,in this de- 
Ls Ap lightfully easy busi- 

~~ # ness, Yourcommun- 
ity needs itand will welcome it. 

Plants of any size are sold on trial 
and very easy terms, 

Write today for our free boc —_ heey 
Miracle Sweet Feed System,” giving you full 
particulars of the most suc- 
cessful, money making and 
dignified enterprise. 
Anglo-American Mill Co. 
World's Largest Builders 
of Grain Grinding 
Machinery. 
1787-1887 Kennaday Ave. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
























ROTECT and beautify your home and 
barns with EDWARDS Metal Roofs and 
ed roofing tfoubles will be over for good. 
Weather-proof, fire-proof, lightning-proof, 
wind-proof, they last as long as the buildings. 
Cost you much less because we control every- 
thing from the raw material to the finished 
roof and sell direct to you at factory prices. 
BEAUTIFUL -PERMANENT-ECONOMICAL 
Painted or galvanized steel or genuine rust- 
resisting copper-bearing steel. Styles for all 
purposes. Shingles (individual or in clusters 
or Spanish Tile). Sheets (plain or corrugated, 
standing seam, or v-crimped). 
SEND US YOUR ROOF MEASUREMENTS 
We sell direct to you from 


We Pay factory. Get Free Samples 


igh: our prices, 
the Freight and Roofing Book No. 151. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Company 


701-751 Butler St. Cincinnati, Ohlo 
(C) 


AGENT, Make a Dollar an Hour. 
Sell Mendets, a patented patch for in- 


stantly mending leaks in all utensils. Sample package free 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Topics 


HE weed tax 

amounts to more 

than $65,000,000,- 
000 a year, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of 
the United States ad- 
vises the Federal Farm 
Board. Says the Cham- 
ber: “The havoc 
created by weeds is 
caused by reduction in 
quantity and quality of 
crop products, by the 
harboring of disease or- 
ganisms, insects and eel- 
worms which attack 
crops; by increasing 
labor and equipment 
costs; by reducing quan- 
tity and quality of 
livestock products; by increasing com- 
mercial labor and equipment costs; and by 
causing depreciation of land values.” 
Some of the worst weed pests are garlic, 
cockle, ragweed, mustard, jimson weed, 
Canada thistle, quack grass and Russian 
thistle. Any questions about control of 
these pests? 


Go fishing. 


themums. 


silo. 


grapes. 


A WHOLE page might prof- 
itably be used in telling what E. E. 
Brackett and E. B. Lewis learned in a 
survey of 455 out of the better than 10,000 
unit electric plants on Nebraska farms. 
These bits of advice, based on what farm- 
ers told the two gentlemen, are high 
points: ‘‘Be sure the manufacturer is 
substantial, and that there is service near 
you. Get a book of instructions about 
your plant and follow instructions to your 
best ability. Make some one person re- 
sponsible fc? the operation.” 


IF any month makes a farmer 
conscious of the need of adequate farm 
power itis July. Harvesting with binder or 
combine, plowing stubble baked hard by the 
sun—is there an admirer of good horses 





8 es aoe : . 
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NOW is the Time To: 


Cut weeds along fence rows. 
Transplant iris. Pinch tips of chrysan- done in spite of the 


Sow sweet clover, alfalfa in corn. 
Remodel dairy barn, poultry-house.  In- 
sulate, ventilate. 
Overhaul silage cutter. 


Keep mash before laying hens. 
Cultivate, fertilize strawberries, asparagus. 
Remove old wood of climbing roses. 
Withold pruning shears from Concord 


Kill quack grass. Know how? 
Be on guard against chicken thieves. 
Treat unthrifty pigs for worms. 





SEASON 


who is not inclined to 
favor the beasts at 
such jobs as these? And 
yet farm work must be 


weather, sunstroke, sore 
shoulders or sore necks. 
This is no time to have 
an idle tractor on the 
Clean out, repair farm. 


T 

W E are answer- 
ing so many letters 
about vacation trips by 
auto that occasionally 
we forget to say: “‘A 
good thing to _ take 
along is liability insur- 
ance.”” We print this 
for the benefit of those 
who did not get the advice by mail. And, 
in addition, take along a first-aid kit, con- 
taining antiseptics, something to use in case 
of burns from the campfire, etc. 


? 


AN oil man who supplies 
several hundred farmers with oil told me 
that farmers almost invariably insist on 
buying too heavy a grade of lubricating 
oil for their tractors,’’ Fred Hawthorn 
writes, and then goes on to say: “A trac- 
tor doesn’t necessarily require an oil as 
thick as molasses in winter. As a matter 
of fact there is danger of getting into 
serious difficulty—maybe burned-out bear- 
ings or scored cylinders—when using a 
heavier oil than the manufacturer ad- 
vises. Tractor and automobile motors 
are built almost exactly alike wit’. parts 
fitted to about the same clearance. The 
only reason the tractor requires a grade 
heavier oil is because it is working under 
a full load most of the time and at a higher 
temperature. If you are taking a long 


hard drive in hot weather you need about 
as heavy an oil in your car as in your 
tractor. 
oil and tractor 


The engineering departments of 
{¢ ‘ontin wed on page 32 
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a ihe | 
The BACK Trail | 
Continued from page 11 | 
didn’t understand why. You've seen it, | 
Nell. Being Ed Lingrain’s daughter didn’t | 
bother me. It’s nearly killed Glen.” 
“But there’s nothing certain in that 
Glen cried. ‘‘You could prove the other 
way about. Neva hasn’t been touched by 
Lost Harbor because she was not a Lin- 
grain. She had something fine and strong . nates IO. 
from her real father and mother. Why | P= ay ¥ 
ce that—that proves it!’’ 
Tears came to Nell Dubois’ eyes, and 
she smiled through them at Keith, but her | TH E EXTRA EFFICI ENCY 
“" voice was curt when “pe spoke. . | 
4 “This isn’t a medal you two can hand 
around. Don’t forget that Stan Baird and GREATER STRENGTH 
has a few rights in this thing. He’s been -OF. 
cheated for 18 years, and I won’t stand for 
putting anything over on him now.” 
“If Stan were here, heard what they’ve 
said, he’d take ’em both and consider 
himself lucky,’’ Dave Burnett growled. 


“Yo an he can’t lose, which it 
= en ee See | es ie i 


? | 











at a worse hell for him or the girls than to 
And have this go unsettled. Keith, what did ;. ° 
t i Ed promise in the way of proof?’ than Ordinary Insulating Boards 


said, ‘Do you take me for a fool?’ ” | , 
eal take a rule and measure the thickness—be sure it’s a full 


ave “.”” : ’ 
lave “And Ed Lingrain wasn't a fool about | balf inch. Here’s the reason—laboratory tests show that 
such things. It wouldn’t do him any good Insulite, full one-half inch thick,—gives 12'%4% more effi- 


to keep the baby clothes and not be able ° : ° ° . . . 
a “ede which girl it was. He'd never | Cent insulation than ordinary 7/16 inch insulating boards. 
expect any one to take his word alone, 
for the same reason that he’d never believe 
any man living. So he must have had 


7 ee wie YOU buy insulation material it will pay you to 


And not only is Insulite more effi- 





a. something.” me cient, but in another recent strength 
take is oe “_: mE po about that a ll test of the four best known insulat- 
sur- <eith said, “‘an can’t imagine anything . ad : 
this it could be except a mark on one of the ing boards Insulite proved to _be 
hose girls.” 14% stronger. Used as sheathing 
ind, “And neither has a mark,” Nell re- Insulite has several times the bracing 
con- torted. ‘I bathed ’em enough when they strength of lumber horizontally ap- 
cast were little to know.” 


plied. 


Neva displayed her first excitement. 
“Was there no mark, no pimple or scar, 


on the little girl who was lost?” Made from the strong tough fibers of 

















—_ — nope Keith nee northern woods, chemically treated to 
. “Then I’m no e one. ere’s a scar as : : 
on on my head. You can still feel it. There resist ae, Verner and rodents, 
ting was a ridge there when I was a little girl, —Insulite is not subject to rot or 
10rn and it happened so long ago I don’t re- disintegration. 
e member a thing about it. Now!’’ and she | 
Pre wheeled toward Glen. ‘Does that satisfy | There's no doubt about it—it pays 
ver you: ‘ ratte n 
into She insisted that Nell feel of the scar, to insulate farm buildings with In- 
ear- part the shining thick hair and let the | sulite. A small investment now will 
:* others see, but the older woman only shook pay you big dividends in increased 
aoe her head. , farm profits and now is the time to 
uu It’s no go, honey,” Nell said gently. . ; f build , 
arts “Stan Baird’s daughter was little more insulate your farm Dui ings—d ont 
rhe than a year old when the Berwick went put it off until cold weather is here. 
ce oe a — ee been = on the Without hiring extra help, you can 
1ead at the time o e wreck, or soon . . 
zher afterward. It doesn’t prove a thing.” do the job yourself if you are handy 
long Other suggestions were made and with a hammer and saw. The large 
om need out. Dave asked if science | broad panels of Insulite are easy to | 
your 2 ’ , M M . . . 2 
all _ t prove something by the hair or | handle oe pki oe to the interior Pictured above are two simple home tests 
: ° ° e, 99 | whic rove reater iciency an 
eles “So only a scientist would believe it, frame work of the uilding Just like tooth of sasuiite, Write Sor samples 
Nell retorted. ‘‘There’d always be a doubt, lumber. and instructions how to make these tests 
and that’s what we don’t want Stan Baird —the results are convincing. A copy of 
: i , our free booklet, “Building Farm Profits, 
or the girls ag to a But — See your lumber dealer and write will also be sent you. 
getting away from the point. ) in- m 
grain had something. We've got to find today for my? ples and a copy of _— MAIL THIS COUPON 
it.” free booklet ‘‘Building Farm Profits. pPocccoswseseossssessor= 
' i oa gh ya i 
' ; 1 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept.37G 1 
HEY searched the tunnel. The tin \ Minneapolis, Minn. j 
box was there, and blankets and food. THE INSULITE CO. ' aceon 8 — see ™ a ee i 
The five thousand dollars Keith had laid (A Backus-Brooks Industry) : prone some of Seine on fog , ; 
on the kitchen table was thrust hastily 1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 37G i iw ' 
into a large baking powder tin, with Minneapolis, Minn. : — ' 
several thousand dollars more. Nell and pregnant > b Address . 
the girls were absorbed by the baby OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES : City aS 4 
clothes, and the eyes of all three were wet waded ncttantnedementaetin ha dumdenabminrcd vein | Swe oe 
as they examined them. But there was USE INSU] ITE roR BARNS ~ POULTRY HOUSES 
nothing else in the box. . ~ HOG HOUSES - SHEEP SHEDS 
Dave searched Lingrain’s clothes, even MILK ROOMS ~ DWELLINGS 
cutting out the lining. They found every COS ~ HEAT ~ DAMPNESS 
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HOME 





“IT'S NOT A 


will your children 
have of Home ? 


MEMORIES formed during childhood days 
are the most lasting of all. Wise parents, 
realizing this, surround their children with 
beauty, outside ‘the home as well as within. 

The beauty and charm of a modern Oxtdoor 
Living Room will do much toward making home 
the dearest spot on earth to your children. For- 
tunately it is a simple matter to create one... and 
not necessarily expensive. The sod provides a 
rich carpet. Shrubs, evergreens, ornamental and 
fruit trees give privacy, shade and beauty. Hardy 
flowers lend color and fragrance. 

Plan your Outdoor Living Room now. Consult 


hese Books Will Help You 
Beautify Your Grounds. 

How To Plant The Home 
Grounds,” edited for home owners 


by E. H. (“Chinese”) Wilson, Direc 
tor, Arnold Arboretum. Sent FREE 

How To Make An Outdoor Liv 
ing Room” tells how to plan and 
plant one. Send 25¢ 





a nurseryman or his representative .. . he will 
gladly help you. 


Plant this Fall/ 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


Gene 
FREE How To Plant The 


Sponsored by the American Association of Nurserymen __- 


472 Union Bank 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, 


g., Davenport, lowa 





emen: Please 


Send 25¢ How To Make An Out- 











LEARN 








Earn $60 to $100 a Week 

ed ce. Special lim- | 

ae te en sand Agiation Bloctriety Cogrees pcluded; | 

Earn while you oy c  oneel, “oar om | 
ELECTRICAL - 

S09 SOUTH | PAULINA STREET - = cH ICAGO, cata 


SEND NO MONEY‘ Se CHOS | 


We ship chicks C. O. D. Hatched from healthy, 
purebred, heavy laying stock. 14 popular breeds. 
Chicks as low as $7.00 per 100. Free instruction 
book with each order. Send for descriptions and 
prices. SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box F. J., Silver Lake, Indiana. 


SQUAB © BOOK FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Rais sed 













In az Great | Y yer 
sc of Coyne—com- | 
r in 3 months, Big outlay 
of electrical equipment. 








HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS <, 


Sieb’s OVERSIZE CHICKS all < i 
Bred from World’s Famous 7. 


Pure 
Bloodlines. Will grow larger, mature quicker, 
lay better, pay higher profits. 100% live delivery 
Immediate shipment. Catalog Foes 
PRICES 


REPAID S 50 100 500 ‘ 


Wh., Br., Bf. eek ee a ee 
Se E 


4.75 9.00 43.75 


: nnotzer 
S33Sssss 





in one month, Write at once for free 48-p. book 








telling how to breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 
300 H St., -» Melrose Highlands, Mass. e 


Ey) OMNIS 0. D. S27 ie | 











BIG HUSKY CHICKS 6; ~ 
Up 


NEW KIND 
of FENCING 


Pee) wn breeds; $1.00 down places order 
tman the -_. C — delivered mn Amazin Process, using 
any time. Write for eatalo SOPPER Stecl Wire makes my 
Kentucky Hatchery, 358 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. a fence last twice as long as ordinary Bie 
- fence. Don’t buy a rod of fencing 
& Bd ore e until you get my new bargain catalog. Gam 
“*? Save 2 Your Fence Money , 


too 
128 pages of *Sargaine in farm and home 
L.-. Posts, 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE S nceda Fencing, Gates, “Steel Fost, a 

Shipped C. 0. D. Superior Certified. Arrival on Caleks, ots nt Pa selddirect from Pae- n 
ory reig ‘a! our Be e 

time guaranteed. Get our Big FREE CATALOGUE. Write for for ay az. hoe, lies Tew 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-19, WINDSOR, MO. 





E BROWN FENCE & WIRE co, 
270, Cleveland, Oh 








WHITE LEGHORN HENS and males_now hel . 





eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs. Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 30 years 
Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog 
and special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. 

GEORGE B. sicemanenete 899 aniaeendh Grand oa Mich. 





c. o. 0.—100 Rocks or Reds, $10; 
jcoherse, $8; heavy mixed, 
$8; light, $7. ‘Delivery guaran- 
teed. Feeding system, raising ok % to maturity, free. 


Cc. M. LAUVER, Box 93 McAlisterville, Pa. | 
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ELECTRI Steel or Wood Wheels are built 
to fit any skein oraxle. ELEC- 
TRICLow Wheel Handy Farm 

Trucks save 

high lifts. aS 

Write for SN 

Free Cat- S 

alog to- S 

XQ 


day. : : 
ElectricWheelCo, 12 ElmSt., Quincy, Ill. 


evidence that the fish pirate had equipped 
the tunnel as a hiding place, could remain 
hidden there two months or more. 

“Not even his gang knew it,’”’ Dave 
deducted. “It would be like Barney 
Latimer to snoop around and find it.” 

In the end they faced defeat. 

“‘We’re not beaten!’’ Nell cried. “I 
knew Ed Lingrain too well. There’s 
something.” 

Neva asked for matches and went into 
the tunnel again. It had not been tim- 
bered, there were crevices in the walls, 
even some loose pieces of rock, and before 
she ceased searching a match flame was 
reflected from a bit of metal in a crack. 
Dave lifted down a sliver of granite and 
revealed another large tin box, soldered 


and sealed as the first. 


When carried outside and opened, it 
was found to be crammed with small 
bundles of papers. There were canceled 
checks, innumerable receipts, slips showing 
the sale of fish to canneries, of fox pelts to 
fur buyers. 

At first it seemed a gold mine. Each 
of the five reached eagerly for a bundle 
and examined it. 

“‘Shucks!”” Dave exclaimed after ten 
minutes. ‘‘He just didn’t believe anybody 
was honest, so he kept everything he could 
to prove what he’d done.”’ 

It was that. The cunning of a small, 
mean soul lay revealed in the years-old 
accumulation. One by one they ceased 
the search and settled back into despon- 


| dency. 


| some help with these bodies,” 
| nounced as he arose. 








“T’m going down to the village and get 
Dave an- 
“‘Can’t do anything 
here any more. How are you, lad?” 

“T’m all right,’’ Keith insisted. “But 
I wish you’d get a flashlight at the store. 
I want to go through the tunnel again.” 

He and Nell and Glen returned to the 
search with the remaining matches. Neva 
sat on the ground, chin in hand, staring at 
the box of papers. When they had gone 
she resumed the examination. 


N hour went by, and still the girl sat 
there. Men came with improvised 
stretchers and carried the two _ bodies 
away, staring suspiciously at the group. 
A search of the tunnel was made with 
adequate light, and revealed nothing. Nell 
and Glen and Keith emerged, despondent, 
sat down to rest. No one spoke. They 
watched Neva as she methodically ex- 
amined each paper in bundle after bundle. 
Suddenly the busy fingers were still. The 
girl stared out into space over the bay. 
Keith was startled to find a beauty there 
he had not suspected, something softer 
and more gentle than the cool-headed 
yaqung woman had heretofore disclosed. 

Slowly Neva arose, faced Glen, made an 
elaborate curtsey. 

‘“‘Miss Glen Baird, I salute you,” the 
girl announced in her rich, full voice. 

Instantly her self-possession vanished. 
She jerked Glen to her feet and waltzed 
her around, dropped her to embrace Nell. 

“T’ve got it!” she cried jubilantly. 

“Proof that Glen is the one?’”’ Keith de- 
manded. 

“No! Proof that I’m not the one! You 
see? With those baby clothes he had 
only to show I was his daughter. And 
here’s the proof. See!’’ 

They gathered around her as she spread 
out a sheet of paper. The folds were 
soiled and worn, but the writing, in ink, 
was plain. At the top was printed the 
name of a physician and the address, 
Friday Harbor, Washington. The date 
was in June, 1911. Below it was written: 

“Received of J. R. Mitchell two dollars 
in full payment for professional services 
rendered in May, 1910, said services being 
the dressing of, and taking three stitches 
in a scalp wound on the crown of the 
head of Neva, infant daughter of J. R. 
Mitchell.” 

The doctor’s name was signed. 
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“But Mitchell!’’ Glen exclaimed uncer- | 


tainly. 

“That was his name before he left the 
San Juans!” Keith shouted, and then he 
did something so unexpected he himself 
was surprised. He did not turn to Glen 
but to Neva, and he threw his arms around 
her and kissed her. 

“What a brick you are!” he cried. 

He turned to Glen, drew her to him, 
suddenly embarrassed, and then threw his 
free arm around Nell’s waist and kissed 
the top of her gray head. 

“Boy, I’ve got a face!” Nell cried. ““And 
a pair of lips. What do you think of that 
cunning old beast? Paying a bill a year 
later! Dictating the receipt!” 

“And not a chance in ten thousand of 
any one finding or using it!” Keith ex- 
claimed. “If it hadn’t been for Neva! 
And now for dad! We’ve got to get off 
the quickest message ever sent.” 

Glen wheeled and looked over the bay. 

“The Variety’s coming back!”’ she cried. 
“‘We’ll send a wireless from Russian Bay.” 

“And then we head for Ketchikan!’ 
Nell shouted exultantly. ‘“There’s a 
south-bound boat tomorrow noon.” 

“But the show!” 

“The show’s closed. Think Neva and I 
are going to let Glen go out into the wide 
world all alone? Think I’d miss Stan 
Baird’s face when he first lays eyes on her? 
Think we’d miss the wedding? Pete can 
deliver the girls. Pack your make-up box, 
honey. Next time you open it will be in a 
real theater. We're all hitting the back | 
trail—home!” 

THE END 


=== 
A Better P lace to Live 


UST as a man needs a new suit occa- | 

sionally for the good of his soul, so does 
the improvement of the home grounds 
bring satisfaction to the owner. A story 
in point was told me recently by H. C. 
Fetterolf about one of the F. F. A. boys in 
Northern Pennsylvania. It goes like this: 

The boy’s parents had little interest in 
their farm. The farm reflected their | 
attitude. They just got along and looked | 
forward to the day when they could sell | 
the place. 

Then the boy, still in high school, got 
interested in the farm—particularly in 
poultry. He persuaded the folks to paint 
the house and plant flowers and shrubs. | 
Apparently that was the spark needed to 
start the fire, for the result was one of the 
best kept and most profitable farms in that | 
part of the state. Would they sell now? 
No siree! It’s too good a place to live. 





Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 











that the world is flat must’ve never 


| The fellers who are trying to prove 
| seen my farm 
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Off to town 
with Ethyl] 


wee the day’s work is done and you 
drive to town to the movies, to see friends 
or shop, you get there quicker and easier with 
Ethyl in your tank. That is because Ethyl Gas- 
oline is gasoline p/us. It is good gasoline to 
which leading oil companies are adding Ethy] 
fluid, the anti-knock compound developed by 
General Motors Research Laboratories to im- 
prove motor car performance. 

In your passenger car, your tractor or truck, 
Ethyl gives you extra power, quicker pick- 
up, and lessens gear shifting. You cover more 
ground in a day, there is less wear and tear on 
your engine, and fewer repair bills. 

Ethyl will save you time, labor and expense. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 


Wherever you drive—what- 
ever the oil company’s name 
or brand associated with it— 
any pump bearing the Ethyl 
emblem represents quality 
gasoline of anti-knock rating 
sufficiently high to “knock 
out that *knock”” in motors 
of ordinary compression and 
to develop the additional 
power of the new high-com- 
pression motors. 









O+\=s 
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lug ETHYL ETHYL 
GASOLINE 


FLUID CASOLINE 








Knocks out that “knock” 


The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead, 


© E.G. C. 1930 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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LET YOUR 
KITCHEN 
WEAR A 


SMILE! 


Wuat a wonderful difference 
it makes in a kitchen to replace 
an old, dingy, antiquated stove 
with a new Kitchenkook range, 
finished in smooth, flawless 
porcelain enamel! The entire 
kitchen seems suddenly to 
smile. 

No matter where you live, you 
can enjoy this modern gas 
range, for the American Kit- 


, chenkook makes its own gas 


from common gasoline, obtain- 
able everywhere. It offers the 
cooking speed, cleanliness,con- 
venience and safety of city gas, 
with greater economy. Fill out 
the coupon and mail it to us. 
We'll send you the name of 
your local dealer, and the in- 
teresting booklet, “Gas Service 
for Every Home.” 
AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. D-s | ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. OAKLAND, CAL, 


Send “Gas Service for Every Home™ 
and information about American 


Kitchenkooks. 


Name_ 


Address_ 


AMERICAN 


HIGHENKOOK 





: 








Economical Gas Service ~ for évery Home 
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Patterns can be secured by mail, postage 
Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number and size required. 








hree Smart TYPES 


Different types of sleeves, skirts and neck By 


finishes are found in [rocks shown 


majority of the frocks worn during 

the hot weather will be mdde of this 
fabric which in recent years we have 
found in so many attractive patterns and 
colors. Soft silks and rayons might also 
be used for these designs. 

The outstanding features of the frock 
at the left, No. 730, are the cape collar 
with the criss-cross neck band, and the 
circular skirt which has an interesting line 
between the yoke and the lower part. The 
belt is adjustable. The slim will like to 
wear it higher than those with fuller 
figures. It is equally good in both places. 
No. 730 can be had for 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. Voiles, 
lawns, batistes and sheer linens would be 
well liked for this design. 

Some of the sturdier fabrics like linen, 
broadcloth, Shantung, Indianhead and 
piqué would be ideal for the tailored 
model No. 3499. Inverted plaits at the 
front of the skirt give it length by carrying 
up the vertical lines, and at the same time 
width for walking is achieved without de- 


Tes isa strong cotton year, and the 


Jane Moreland 


tracting from its slim, straight style. The 
neck and sleeve finish is particularly at- 
tractive, and, with the pockets, might be 
made of a contrasting or harmonizing 
color. A leather belt instead of a self- 
fabric may be used. No. 3499 can be had 
for 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. The 36-inch requires 314 yards of 
39-inch material. 

The woman with the larger figure will 
find No. 2561 particularly flattering to 
her. The lines all tend to give a slim 
effect, while at the same time the wrap- 
around skirt affords sufficient width to be 
comfortable walking or sitting. Dresses 
with elbow sleeves are very good this 
year, and many women will prefer them 
to the sleeveless types. Dotted Swiss, 
the quaintly patterned calicoes, Shantung 
and batiste are some of the fabrics that 
would make a cool dress that would be 
suitable to wear on almost any occasion. 
No. 2561 is designed for 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46-inch bust. The 36-inch 
requires 3 yards of 39-inch material, with 
3¢ yard of 35-inch all-over lace. 





N: 
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repaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 


1930 Summer Catalog containing 200 


up-to-date styles, by mail, 10 cents. 
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Vitamins anal the Teeth 


Continued from page 9 


good sources of this very important 
vitamin. 

I recently attended the annual meeting 
of a number of county Farm Bureaus in 
Kansas to discuss the problems of nutri- 
tion. In one of the counties which I vis- 
ited, there had been no nutrition work 
among the women, and there were no 4-H 
clubs in the county. Of the two hundred 
who attended the meeting, including a 
large number of high school students, only 
2 per cent had perfect teeth. In another 
county where the women through their 
Farm Bureau unit had been studying nu- 





trition for several years, and where the 4-H | 


club was so well organized that it was 
turning out state health champions, I 
found that 25 per cent of the high-school 
boys and girls attending the meeting had 
perfect teeth. 

All that is necessary to insure perfect 
teeth is for the mother to include in her 
diet before the babe is born an adequate 
amount of the necessary minerals along 
with Vitamin D so the minerals can be as- 
similated and a _ sufficient amount of 
Vitamin C furnished to insure a normal 
development of the dentine of the teeth. 


Plenty of milk, fresh fruits and vegetables, | 


and if possible cod-liver oil should be in- 
cluded in the diet during pregnancy. 
Vitamin D can be provided by using 
ultra violet light either from the direct 
sunshine or a lamp which produces these 
rays. It can also be secured by the use of 
cod-liver oil or the new synthetic product 
Viosterol. During the time the babe is 


nursing, the milk will furnish an adequate | 
amount of minerals, except iron, but milk | 


can not be depended upon to furnish 
Vitamin C and Vitamin D. These should 
be furnished to the baby according to the 
direction of a competent physician. Then 
if throughout childhood the diet contains 
an adequate amount of the food elements 
necessary for dental nutrition there will be 
no danger of dental decay. 

[List of common foods which provide 
plenty of Vitamins C and D will be sent 
on request. Address Dr. Hughes, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 
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Garden Shower 
lor the Bride 


OR the bride-to-be who has a well- 


filled hope chest, a garden shower is | 


most delightful, especially when her future 
home is to be ona farm. The invitations 
should give the suggestion: “Bring a root, 
bulb or plant for her garden.” If possible 
hold the shower out of doors. A clever 
way of presenting the gifts is to pack them, 
each with the giver’s card on it, in a burlap 
bag such as florists use. After the luncheon 
ask the guest of honor to unpack it. 
Suitable gifts would be bulbs of all 
kinds, from narcissus to dahlias; shrubs, 
each marked so that there will be no 
question as to its kind; plants, preferably 
perennials; seeds of all kinds, since most 
kinds can be kept over until another year, 
should the date be too late for their full 
maturing; strawberry, raspberry and black- 
berry plants; small trees of different 


varieties, both ornamental and fruit; in | 
fact anything that will add to the lawn or | 





garden of the new home may be very | 


appropriately included in this shower. 

If the distance is not too great it is well 
to invite the groom and some of his friends 
to a “planting bee”’ to be held the following 
day, the bride and her chums serving a 
picnic lunch after the work is completed, 
either at the new home or at that of some 


friend. L. M. Thornton | 


July, 1930 








“Mother, listen! : 
It talks out loud!” 


No WONDER Kellogg’s Rice Kr‘spies captivate children. The 
minute you tilt the cream pitcher, these nourishing rice 
bubbles begin to crackle and pop. And how good they taste! 

Serve this delightful cereal for breakfast tomorrow. All the 
family will welcome its crunchy crispness, its flavor of toasted 
rice. Extra good with fresh or canned fruits or sweetened 
with honey. 

Rice Krispies are fine for lunch or dinner. Ideal for the 
kiddies’ supper. Easy to digest. Wholesome. You'll like to 
munch Kellogg’s Rice Krispies right out of the package. 

And try the recipes on the carton. Macaroons, candies. But- 
tered Rice Krispies! Sprinkle on 
ice cream. Put them in soups. 
Order from your grocer. Always in 
the red-and-green package. Served 
by hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, 
on dining-cars. Last year, a new 
sensation—today, one of the most 
popular cereals! Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 











RICE 
KRISPIES 
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WON'T 
BOIL 


SPONGY! 





GoopD 
HOUSEKEEPING 
FRUIT JAR RINGS 


Cold pack canning requires Jar Rings that 
stand up under boiling. Try a Good House- 
keeping Ring: Boil it— hard — one, two or 
three hours. Not one spongy spot. Twist it, 
stretch it—still rugged and pliant. 


No wonder housewives have such “luck” 
canning with these Rings — there isn’t a 
chance of going wrong. The strong grip of 
the extra-thick Good Housekeeping Hing 
protects all kinds of fruits, relishes and 
vegetables for several years, if necessary. 


Good Housekeeping Jar Rings are strong, 
springy rubber, preventing “spurts” from 
ruining your work at the last minute. Forhot 
or cold pack. Won’t harden, crack or curl. 





APPROVED BY GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
At all good grocery and hardware stores 
HAMILTON RusBER Mee. Co. 
Trenton, N. J.* 











Protect your skin, scalp and hair from 
infection and assist the pores in the 
elimination of waste by daily use of 


Cuticura Soap 


25c. Everywhere 








BUNIONS 


and swollen, tender joints 
—_ relieved. Safe, sure. 
revent shoe pressure. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stoves 


Put one on — 
the pain is gone! 





You Can Do Nothing More Important 
A recently discovered method by 
President L. W. RAPEER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
How to Solve Your Serious Farm Problems 
and train others to think ably 
Write RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 











SWEET CUCUMBER PICKLES 


A very simple and quick way to make these is by the use of 
SUGARINE. They will not shrink; require no heating of 
the vinegar, no sugar and no attention after being placed 
in the iat pe : 

SUGARINE is obtainable from your druggist in conveni- 
ent packages with full directions. 15-cent size, sufficient for 
one gallon of vinegar and 25-cent size for two a. : 

If your druggist cannot supply you we will gladly mail on 
request, postage paid. 

PICKLE SUGAR LABORATORY 

UNION BRIDGE MARYLAND 


aid Washer 


Save your health, 
hands and back. 
Have snow-white 
clothes in 5 minutes 
without rubbing. Fits 
any tub. 30 days’ 
trial. Catalogue free. 
HANDY WASHER CO., 2470 E. Fayette, Syracuse, N. Y. 


When answering advertisements say, 
*] saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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The COURTEOUS Vay 


Mary Blake Woodson 


writes of Pullman and hotel etiquette 


involves a sleeper and hotel for the 

first time you’re probably scared to 
death about the proper thing to do. But 
don’t be. Just read over this general out- 
line and then banish that shadow from the 
joy of your anticipation right now, as it is 
all very simple. 

For traveling wear something dark and 
rather plain that won’t show soil and 
won’t wrinkle. Pack all toilet necessities, 
night-dress and kimono in a small separate 
case easily carried to and from the dress- 
ing-room, so the rest of your luggage can 
| undisturbed under your seat. If you 
will be more than one night on the train 
add a comfortable pair of old shoes and a 
dark, cool dress to 
change to as soon as 


WV involves @ time is here and if yours 


going to and fro. If you wish, ask the 
porter to call you early enough for ample 
grooming before reaching your destination 
or if the dressing-room threatens to be 
crowded. 

If you are eating in the diner, get break- 
fast there while your berth is made up for 
the day. Order what you want from the 
menu and when you pay your bill tip the 
waiter a quarter for all meals but dinner, 
which means a slightly larger tip. 

If your journey is over after breakfast, 
you'll already be dressed in what you 
wore when boarding the train. As you 
near your destination, let the porter 
brush and dust you when he asks and 
tip him then at least a quarter, unless ex- 

tra attentions de- 
serve more. Tip 





you’re under way. 
Ask the porter for 
paper bags for hat 
and garments 
during the journey. 

If you have an 
upper berth you 
must ride backwards 
and never intrude 
uninvited into the 
opposite seat. But 
if you have a lower, 
sit facing the engine 
but don’t forget it’s 
both correct and 
courteous to ask 
a woman upper- 
berther if she’d like 
to share your better 
seat, since it makes 
some ill to ride back- 
wards. 


Upper-Berther 
has Rights 


E generally con- 

siderate of the 
upper-berther, in 
fact, including bed- 
time, for the ladder 
to get there can’t be 
climbed until your 
bed is made. Unless 
it’s a train where all 
berth-making be- 
gins at a _ certain 
time, ring for the 
porter when you’re 
ready. Wait in an 
unoccupied seat, the 
observation car, or 
go to the dressing- 
room and get ready 
for bed as quickly 
as possible for the 
sake of others using 
it, too. 

Never lock the 
dressing-room door. 
It’s public property. 
If it’s crowded, slip 





Cunning Dress for 
Small Daughter 
This little dutch apron frock planned for 


small folk of 2, 4 and 6 years, is delightfully 
comfortable and smart. Nothing could be If you’re 


nicer for hot days, and later it may be worn 


him about 50 cents 
a day on long trips 
and by the day if 
the porters change. 
Otherwise give him 
his generous bulk 
tip when he finally 
brushes you. 


Hotel Etiquette 


LWAYS reserve 
a hotel room 
ahead if possible. 
Don’t accept a lift 
or any assistance 
from a stranger. Ask 
a red-cap, informa- 
tion desk or Travel- 
er’s Aid or station 
official for hotel and 
other directions. 

A bell-boy takes 
your bags at the 
hotel door. Follow 
him to the desk, con- 
fer about room and 
prices, and register. 
Sign your name 
flatly Mrs. or Miss 
without parenthesis, 
this being one of the 
few times—except 
when writing or wir- 
ing for a room—that 
a woman does. Add 
your town and state 
but not your house 
address. When the 
clerk hands the boy 
your key, follow him 
to your room and 
tip him at least a 
quarter for settling 
you there. Leave 
your key at the desk 
when going out of 
the hotel. 

Always wear a hat 
when in the coffee- 
shop or restaurant. 
staying 





into your kimono, 
do what’s absolutely 
necessary and finish 
undressing in the 
berth. Some people 
| can undress entirely 
in either berth and 
need the dressing- 
room only to wash 
and otherwise make 
themselves com- 
| fortable for the night. 
| Wear your kimono 


| 





as an apron to keep another dress spick and 
span. 

It opens down the back, and the bodice is 
tied with a sash. The small sketch shows 
how simple it is to make and to launder. 

Dimity, organdy, printed lawn, Peter Pan 
prints, the quaint old-fashioned calicoes now 
to be had, dotted Swiss and batiste are suit- 
able for No. 3358. In the sketch, the neck- 
line, arm-holes and pockets are trimmed 
with rick-rack braid in a contrasting color. 
Bias fold would also be pretty. Four-year- 
olds will require 154 yards of 32-inch 
material with 2 yards of braid. Pattern 
price on page 24. 








long at the hotel 
you needn’t wear 
one in the main din- 
ing room to dinner 
or other meals, if you 
would rather not, 
though hats are more 
customary. Don’t 
receive men callers, 
except close rela- 
tives, in your room; 
and then leave the 
door open. Don’t 
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your room is bathless. 
Phone the desk for whatever you want 


and tip the boy attending to it. When | 


ready to leave, pack, pay your bill at the 
desk, send a boy for your bags and to order 
a taxi. With a final tip to him for this 
last service you can then depart blithely 
on your way, secure in the knowledge that 
nobody ever suspected you weren’t an old, 
seasoned traveler going through an old 
and familiar-and always accepted routine. 
Not so bad, is it? 


, 


REFRESHMENTS 


to Serve after the 


Simple Home Wedding 
By Lalia M. Thornton 


FTER the little wedding at home or in 
the church, it is customary to serve 
refreshments at the home of the bride. 
While Mother is willing and glad to do 
this, it should not be made a form of 
entertainment so lavish that it is beyond 
her strength. In July either one of the 
ae eae menus that follow would be 
ideal: 


Strawberry Cocktail or Tomato Bouillon 
Olives Radishes 
Creamed Chicken in Patty Shells 
Little Hot Baking Powder Biscuits 


Ice Cream Assorted Cakes 


or 


Iced Grape Juice 
Ham a la King on Triangles of Toast 
Small Parker House Rolls 
Pineapple Delicious 
Sponge Drops Coffee 


If the first menu is used, the patty shells 
can be bought or made the day before, 
the chicken cooked and the meat cut into 
suitable portions. The radishes can be 
prepared and kept in ice-cold water and 
the cakes can be made. 

On the morning of the wedding, the 
strawberry cocktail should be mixed in 
the proportion of three quarts of ripe 
strawberries to one cup of powdered sugar, 
the juice of three large oranges, and the 
grated rind of one. Cover and stand in 
ice-box until ready to serve. 


appear in the halls in a kimono unless | 








The baking-powder biscuit may be made 
early in the morning and put into a cold | 
place to be baked in a hot oven just | 
prior to serving the first course. Allow 
about 15 minutes, as the biscuits will be | 
small. 

The cream sauce for the chicken can be | 
made early in the morning and kept in a | 
double boiler ready to reheat with the | 
chicken 20 minutes before serving. The | 
patty shells are filled after they are put on | 
the plates. 

With the other menu, the ham a la king | 
is prepared early in the morning and is | 
reheated just before serving. 

Pineapple Delicious is made as follows: 


1 can of pineapple 

14 pound marshmallows 

1 small bottle maraschino cherries 
2 cups cream, before whipping 

4 cup chopped nuts 


Cut pineapple, marshmallows and cher- 
ries into small cubes. Chill all materials. 
Mix fruit and nuts with whipped cream. 
Serve very cold in sherbet glasses. 


Individual wedding cakes may be placed R 
when the last course is served, or a large | 


wedding cake may be used as a table | 
decoration and then cut. 
[Upon receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope, we will be glad to send recipes 
for any of the dishes mentioned above, 
that have not been described in detail.] 





July, 1980 
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No. 339, as shown $140 


ca Let this new labor-saving range help 


re more you have to do, the more exasperating a slow-cooking, 
back-breaking old stove can be, Isn’t it time to lose your 
patience, once and for all, with the old-fashioned stove, and to 
replace it with one of these new labor-saving ranges? 


The white Perfection model shown is finished in shining porcelain. 
It has a built-in oven with smooth porcelain lining and an accurate 
heat indicator. Five Giant Superfex burners, one a Big Giant, 


furnish clean, swift heat. 


You can have the same range with Giant Puritan short-drum burners 
for close-up flame, if you wish. There’s a choice of color, too: 
white, as shown, or white with trim of golden sand, cherry red, 


sea blue or apple green. 
e oe © 


BEAUTIFUL RANGES 
$55 to $140* New models include 


beautiful ranges in great variety, from 
$55 to $140. Perfection’s handsome 
new stoves for separate ovens, at $7.00 
to $83, complete the choice of 
sizes and styles. 


$15.00 DOWN* These new ranges 


No. 87, Price $55 








may be bought on the new Perfection Purchase Plan, with a small down 
payment and easy terms. For instance, the white range shown in the illus- 
tration, priced at $140, will be placed in your kitchen for $15 down 
... with payment of the balance divided over a period of thirteen months. 
No.87—New four-burner range, finished in silver-gray porcelain and Perfectolac 


with satin black. Built-in oven. Heat indicator. Long-chimney burners . 





vere 


... $55 


<S)] Dealers displaying this sign offer you free trial 
and easy terms on any Perfection, and accept 
your old stove in trade. 


* Prices slightly higher in the South, the West and in Canada. 
Small financing charge on deferred payments. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio 
In Canada, General Steel Wares, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


FECTION 


Oil Burning R28es 
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Finished in Ming Green, Old Ivory and Black enamel 


A COOL KITCHEN 
Reveals its SECRET 


Hev can you have intense heat to cook 
your food quickly, yet keep the kit- 
chen cool even in blistering weather? The 
Florence Oil Range provides the answer 
with “focused heat.” The Florence has 
short burners and no wicks, so the flame 
strikes right on the center of the cooking 
vessel. The heat goes into the cooking 
instead of out into the room. 

This Florence principle of “focused 
heat” is not onlya Lacesin in hot weather 
but proves a great economy in the use of 
kerosene (coal oil). Also, when you are 
not actually cooking, you don’t burn the 
Florence at all. The Florence is odorless, 
smokeless and safe. 

The advanced Florence model (FR-51) 
shown above is finished in Ming Green, 
Old Ivory and Black. There are other 


FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY 
Department K-5, Park Square Building, 


FIORINGE 
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AND FALLING HAIR — Mil- 
lions use Lucky Tiger for hair and 
—a proven germicide. De- 
tfully perfumed—a wonderful 

ir dressing. World’s largest 
seller at Barbers and Druggists. 


LUCKY TIGER 



















aching joints and muscles 
QUICK. It generates a 
pleasant heat that drives out 
the pain. Won't blister like old 


type linaments. o6 Voor Suceem 
t Druggists. Quick Wit 








Florence models of the size, finish and 
price to meet every woman’s require- 
ments. Hardware, furniture and depart- 
ment stores, everywhere, have the Flor- 
ence line. 

You should also own a Florence oil- 
burning water heater and always have 
plenty of hot water. Costs but a few cents 
a day to operate. Four Florence models to 
choose from through your plumber. 


“Shorter Kitchen 
Hours” — The title of 
this unusual booklet is 
accurate. It is full of 
expert household in- 
formation and delight- 
ful recipes. We would 
like to mail you your 
copy without charge. 


Boston, Massachusetts 





Automatic Storage 
Water Heater 





Toadvertise our business, make new friends and introduceour 
new bargain yo of Elgin watches, we will send this plegent H. 

W. Special watch mail post paid for ONLY $1.85 (safe delivery 
guaranteed), Stem wind and stem set, myer style decorated dial, a 
perfect timekeeper and fal, yfuaranteed f ‘or & years. Send this ad- 
vertisement to us with Fie Sand watch will be sent at once by mail 
— paid, or send $3.00 and we will aond two watches. Satisfaction 

teed of money refunded. Addres: 


CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND CO. “GaeAco ine” 


DRY YOUR FRUIT 
and Vegetables in two hours on the 
“GRANGER” 
Home Hot Water Drier 


Cheaper | then qenning—No jere Ho curst— Less 
work—Cost $6.00 up. Send for catalog A. 


'G. CO., 259 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 







When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Suppers 
lor 
Summer N ights 


Continued from page 18 


Variations: 

Replace one cup of graham flour with 
one cup of rye flour for rye muffins; one 
cup ground rolled oats for oatmeal muffins; 
one cup entire wheat flour for entire wheat 
muffins; one cup bran for bran muffins. 

One-fourth cup raisins, currants or nut 
meats, four figs or eight dates, or 144 cup 
coconut may be added to any of the above. 


SALMON AND TOMATO ON TOAST 


Toast 2 cups canned tomatoes 
1 tablespoon butter 2 tablespoons flour 


Can of salmon 1 cup cream or rich milk 
Salt Pinch of soda 


Toast bread (with crusts trimmed off) to 
a golden brown, butter, and lay salmon on 
half of the slices, cover each with another 
slice of toast, and place in hot oven five 
minutes. Put tomatoes in saucepan with 
soda, heat to boiling point, then strain. 
Place butter, flour and salt over slow fire, 
or in double boiler, and stir two minutes. 
Add cream or rich milk, then gradually 
the strained tomatoes. Pour over salmon 


and toast. Serve at once. 
BUTTER-SCOTCH DELIGHT 

1 cup brown sugar 1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons butter 2 eggs 


1 teaspoon cornstarch 


2 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


4g teaspoon salt 


Into double boiler put salt, sugar and 
flour. Mix and add milk. Cook until 
mixture thickens. Beat yolks of eggs and 
add to mixture in double boiler. Remove 
from stove and add butter. When cool, 
flavor. The whites of the eggs, beaten 
stiff and sweetened, should be heaped on 
top and delicately browned in the oven. 


HAM OMELET 


1 level tablespoon butter 


1 teacup chopped ham 
Black pepper to taste 


6 eggs 
5 tablespoons milk 


Cold boiled ham is best for this dish. Put 
in black pepper to taste, and add well- 
beaten egg yolks and milk. Lastly beat 
whites of eggs very light and stir slowly 
in. Have ready hot pan with butter in 
it, pour in mixture. Bake in hot oven, 
starting on lower grate and finishing on 
top grate. Fold over and serve on a well- 


heated platter. 
DROP BISCUITS 


4 teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons butter 
1g cup chopped dates 


2 cups fiour 
14 teaspoon salt 
34 cup milk 
Mix in order given, and drop by spoonfuls 
in twelve greased muffin tins. Bake at 400° 
F. for 20 minutes. f 

Recipes which are not given will be sent 


on request. 











The Favorite Supper Dish 
of Your Family 


N nearly every house there is some 
hearty supper dish which is greeted 
by the family with oh’s and ah’s of de- 
light when Mother serves it. If your 
family has such a favorite,,won’t you 
please send it in for the benefit of the 
others? For all the recipes for which we 
have space to use in the magazine, we 
will pay $1. Address: The Food Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 








| 
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Cale af ae Oily Skin 


By Phyllis Wray 


OO much oil is one of the commonest 

causes of a poor complexion. No 
matter how carefully you powder an oily 
skin, the forehead soon looks moist and 
gummy, and the nose and chin shiny, 
especially in hot weather. The pores al- 
ways show up prominently on this kind of 
skin, giving it a coarse, ugly look. What 
causes it and what can be done about it? 

Some oil on the skin is natural, necessary 
and becoming, so the skin is provided with 
oil glands, whose job it is to secrete a 
natural “‘complexion oil.’”’ They pour this 


out in minute quantities on the skin sur- | 


face, where it acts as a lubricant, keeping 
the skin smooth, supple, elastic and pro- 
tecting it from weathering, just as oil 
protects leather from cracking. This is 
the normal state. It is when the oil glands 
lose tone and become infected that the 

work overtime and pour out too much oil. 
To correct this condition, you must re- 
store the healthy tone of the glands by 
both local and general treatment. 


Correct the Diet First 


HE tone of these tiny glands is some- 

times just a reflection of the condition 
of the whole body. Constipation or anemia 
may be the basic cause of oily skin, so the 
first thing to do is to go on a simple, 
nutritious diet which includes lots of fresh 
vegetables, green salads, fruits and cereals, 
and excludes pies, pastries, rich gravies 
and sweets. If you have any symptoms 
of being below par in health, take cod- 
liver oil as a splendid general tonic. At 
this time of year, the sunshine will help 
contribute to your health. 

And now for the local treatment of oily 
skin. Keep an oily skin very clean, as the 
pores of the skin are already loaded with 
excess oil. Dust and powder will stick in 
them if you don’t watch out and when 
dust catches in the mouth of an oil-clogged 
pore, it causes a blackhead. When germs 
catch there, they cause a pimple and pus. 
Oiliness is unbecoming and it is the fore- 
runner of more serious complexion troubles. 


Soap and Water at Night 


EVER go to bed without washing your 

face and neck with warm water and a 
good soap. If you use creams for bleach- 
ing or wrinkles, use them before you wash 
your face. Wash thoroughly, working 
the lather well into the pores. Rinse with 
clear warm water and finish with several 
brisk dashes of coldest water. This last 
acts as an astringent and tonic. It will 





bring quick circulation to the skin tissues 
and improve the tone of your skin glands. 
In the daytime, use a good tonic lotion 
to keep your skin fresh and free from oil. 
Use such a lotion with a bit of absorbent 
cotton to sponge your face frequently. 
Whenever you use creams, always ao 
your lotion afterward, to remove oil and 
creams from the pores, to contract the 
pores and to refine the skin texture. Al- 
ways use such a lotion and allow it to dry 
on your skin before powdering. Jt re- 
strains the flow of oil from the glands and 
so will keep your make-up from growing 
shiny. Carry a small bottle of this lotion 
with you in your handbag and wipe your 
face with the liquid whenever you need to 
repair your make-up during the day. 
There are special astringent creams pre- 
pared for this type of skin which are help- 
ful in reducing the pores and refining the 
quality and texture of the skin. Keep in 
mind in using them that you should always 
use your lotion after any cream, to pre- 
vent the pores from becoming loaded. 











A “love-affair” chiffon 
by Bergdorf & Good- 
man. A cinderella san- © 
dal by I. Miller, Inc. 
A charming complex- 
ion by Armand! 


fn 


Armand Cold Cream 

Powder, in becoming 

new shades, $1. Armand 

Cleansing Cream, 50c 
and $1.25. 








ea 





4 Boys will be boys, 


as usual, but 


girls will be girls again, this summer! 


How Gay to get back into gingham... and 
flowered “flutteries”. .. and hats bedecked with 
blue ribbons! Ask any man if these “feminine 
fashions” aren’t alluring! Exit, Maiden’s 
Prayer, and enter her Big Opportunity! 


Fashion demands more feminine allure — 
and this includes your face! 


There’s a new skin-tone in vogue today —a 
creamy tone like pearls or exquisite ivory vel- 
vet. It’s becoming to everybody — flattering, 
even, because it makes the flesh seem more 
vividly, alluringly alive! You can give your 
skin this caressing quality by the simple use of 
two companion Armand products. They're 
magical! And such a joy to use! 

First, Armand Cleansing Cream, the basis of 
the new beauty. It purges the pores, softens 
and refines the skin texture, preparing it for 
Armand Cold Cream Powder. And here’s the 
real secret of the new creamy*toned complex- 
ion. A rich, mellow powder that you apply 
more evenly and smoothly—never just dabbing 
it on! Then it rewards you by staying there— 
conserving the fair freshness of your skin. 


Now, as you’re planning new clothes—think of the new 
complexion, and ask for Armand products at the beauty 
counter. 











CLEANSING 
Have you a special beauty problem? Write to Phyllis CREAM 


Wray of The Farm Journal about it and get help. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, please. © 1930 by The Armand Co., Inc. 


COLD CREAM 
POWDER 
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“Spare Time 
in Julyand a 
Aug.Earned ‘ 






















Rev 0 King 
a> te 

“I made over "$1600 
in my spare time 
taking ordersfor Stark 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs 
—etc. in 10 months. Then 
— to my great surprise— I 
made $426.50 in July and 
$502.91 in August alone! 
Housewives WILL order 
shrubs and Luther Burbank 
Fruit Creations for Fall and 
Spring Planting — Land Owners 
WILL give fruit tree orders in 
July and August! Stark’s huge 
Advertising Campaign creates a 
demand the year ’round—and a 
PREFERENCE FOR STARK 
NURSERY PRODUCTS that makes 
orders come easier to Stark Salesmen!’’ 
Rev. C. E. King, Pike Co., MISSOURI. 


Outdoor Spare Time Work 
Pay and Bonuses Weekly 


Write for NEW Terms for Spare Time 
Salesmen IMMEDIATELY! Only limited 

number new salesmen to be appointed. 
USE COUPON BELOW—or send 
postcard. 


Address Box S. W. 12 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 


why not mail this one yourself 





] 
| STARK NURSERIES F.J.7-30 5 
, BoxS.W.12 Louisiana, Mo. 1 
1 _ Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 1 
1 EACH WEEK THIS SUMMER AND FALLin } 
\ my spare time assisting my friends in ordering ry 
i Stark-Burbank Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc i 
Wr NUM 8S doa oo canwares aero ! 
RG ee re ee eee I 
| ae whe ! 
1 ! 
§ St.or R. F.D._. ..._ State I 
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POWER CER AW CARDEN 
Never Idle. Bsrrine sssson the 
af ig it also runs pumps, saws, and other 
Ba, speed gear, Worlds @ Walkingor Riding sy 
. wer. Patented Types. < 
Mower = tool control. Write 2 
Attachment. Cuts £0r Factory Price. g 
hay, weeds, etc. Shaw Mite. Co. 
Also 30-inch Cyl. Div. Fd 
Tyne Lawn Mower. Galesburg, Kans. 











































A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers and Poultrymen. ful f 
Mows OOES 4 MEN'S WORK /\. 
and Walking & Riding EquipmentgS o: . 
Free Catalog—Does Belt Work 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY ae, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
3230 Como Ave. 2409 Chestnut St. 140 Cedar St. 


Time counts in applying for 
patents. Send sketch or model 
for instructions or write for 
Free book, ““How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record 


of Invention"’ form. No charge for information on 


how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorney, 878 Security Savings and 
Comm’! Bank weineenatneed Washington, D. C. 


$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
A. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building. Minneapolis, Minn. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


Men making $78 to $119 weekly showing home 
owners beautiful 4 ootor, illustrations of our dependable 
guaranteed trees, shrubbery, etc. Pay weekly. Every- 
thing furnished ‘free. Experience unnecessary. Full- 


(Est. 1885) parttime. Pe nent. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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rma: 
PERRY NURSERIES Desk F-7 





Man’s CORN HARV ESTER poor 
Man’s price. Only $25 with bundle 
tying attachment. FREE catalog 
showing pictures of HARVESTER 


CORN HARVESTER F. J. CO., SALINA, KANSAS 
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lew Things 1 Husban 


None of them clisprove the old saying: 


ry 


The ey e 


of the master /xltens the Hock 


folks have found out about feeds 
and feeding in the past year. And 
let’s take Wisconsin first. 

Four feeding trials there show that oat- 
feed, a by-product of the manufacture of 
oat-meal, has a feeding value 70 per cent 
of that of wheat bran when fed to dairy 
cows in amounts not to exceed one-fourth 
of the grain ration. In fattening rations 
for pigs, steers and lambs, oat-feed was 
found to be worth from 40 to 50 per cent 
as much as hominy. In these tests the 
oat-feed comprised from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the fattening-ration by weight for pigs, 
and from 15 to 30 per cent of the concen- 
trates for lambs and steers. 

Irradiated yeast, fed to dairy cows at 
the rate of 200 grains daily, resulted in 
production of milk carrying from four to 
eight times as much Vitamin D as is in 
normal milk. More potent in Vitamin D 
than cod-liver oil, apparently, as previous 
attempts to increase this vitamin by feed- 
ing cod-liver oil had failed. Irradiated 
yeast was tried on poultry, too, and found 
to be more potent in Vitamin D than cod- 
liver oil. 


| ET’S see what the experiment-station 


FROM John Evvard’s pen 
comes a research bulletin ‘A New Feeding 
Method and Standards for Fattening 
Swine.”’ For all we know, this may be 
Evvard’s last word on feeding before 
leaving the Iowa Station to go with a 
commercial feed company. The new 
feeding method is, of course, the free- 
choice method. Self-feeding, if you prefer 
to call it that. A distinctly new practise, 
if you are speaking in terms of decades. 
There are still on the shelves of a great 
many of our agricultural libraries text 
books on swine which make no mention of 
self-feeding; nor of hogging down crops, 
for that matter. 

Every one of the annual “‘Hooey”’ days 
at the Iowa Station has been the occasion 
of an important announcement on feeding 
research carried on under Mr. Evvard. 


The high point of the late annual event, 
when farmers gathered from all over the 
corn belt, was the report of tests showing 


Earl D. Colville, of Iowa 








the value of fish meal for swine. Several 
kinds of fish meal were tried out. These 
varied in their ability to supplement home- 
grown grains. The meal higher in protein 
failed to outdo the ones lower in protein. 
Maybe high protein isn’t so important as 
variety and source of protein. 
Steer-feeding tests at Purdue last winter 
showed that oats could be profitably fed to 
cattle on the basis of prevailing prices of 


Honor M. Ochsner, of Nebraska 


corn. That one-third of the corn (by 
weight) can be replaced by ground oats 
with increase in gains and finish. Kansas 
tests show again this year that ground 
kafir fodder is superior to whole kafir 
fodder for wintering beef animals. 

Out on the farms, there is a decided in- 
crease in the use of commercial feeds. 
Of the 23 winners in the Nebraska pig- 
crop contest last year, 13 used commercial 
pig meal to supplement home-grown grain 
and pasture. Honor Ochsner, high man 
in the contest for the second year, used 
commercial pig meal. Earl Colville, high 
man in the Iowa contest last year, used 
commercial feed to supplement home- 
grown grain. 

Says Farmers’ Bulletin 1626, Feeding 
Dairy Cows: ‘‘Commercial dairy feeds 
are being used by an ever-increasing num- 
ber of dairymen. At present many ex- 
cellent mixed feeds containing only high 
quality ingredients are on the market.” 
As the Department of Agriculture has the 
reputation of thinking twice before it says 
anything, that statement is significant. 
The sentiment among feeding experts at 
the colleges and experiment stations is 
quite different from what it was ten years 
ago. 

‘he manufacturers of commercial feeds 
ere responsible for the change. Those who 
have kept an open mind on commercial 
feeds must commend the manufacturers for 
their code of ethics and for their acceptance 
of the rightful place of commercial feeds 
in the farm feeding program—that of sup- 
plementing home-grown crops with the 
feed elements necessary to a complete 
ration. If the manufacturers were urging 
the sale of all home-grown grains and 
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Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NEW Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


°B Scone reer 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
Seatures, Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
Ulinois 


2843 West 19th Street. Dept 8.250, Chicago, 
rr -, 
2445 Prince Street, 8-250, Clans 





















Low Speed 
Big Capacity 
SILO FILLER >" 


Lightest running, cleanest 
Cutting silo filler made. With 25 dif- 
ferent makes, the GEHL holds 40% 
of all sales in Wisconsin, A mar- 
velous cutter with all steel frame 
and fiy-wheel, eelf-feeding, clog- 
proof, gears running in oil; im- 
proved ball-bearing prevents end 
play. Will stand the . 


Cuts andThrows More 
Corn at 500 r. p. m. 


ASAFE speed usingonly S hb. p. 
motor, cuts power costs to as low 
as $1.75 per 
silo. Post your- 
self onthistime 
and money 
saver. Interesting 
catalog upon request. 
Also name of nearest 
dealer. Write today. 2 


GEHL BROS, 
MFG, CO., 
426 Seuth Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
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Don’t let horses 
suffer... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Absor- 
bine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids healing 
of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no lost 
hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 










full value in work or in today 
pe s nunees r) POWDERS 
($1.00 per package, post 
to build up ap A ya hee ay OUR 
Advis t treatments . 
Sent for foe e write for any ‘Sto Seek elf Advice, 


FLEMING BROS. 8-6, S 


> COMPOUND 
3 4 FOR 

Booklet TOMS > HEAVEs 
ss Box a to give satisfaction or money 


ack. Box Sufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY co. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 









oO t e CHESTER WHITE and DUROC JERSEY 
s &s ® Boars, Bred Gilts (Pigs no kin). Pedi- 
greed. Prolific. Large kind. Prices reasonable. Start the 
boy or girl right with some registered stock. 

FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
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exclusive use of commercial feeds, it would 
be an entirely different matter. 


It’s a good thing for the | 


livestock and poultry industries that the 
manufacturers of feeds, remedies and 
equipment have established their own re- 
search farms. Intelligently planned and 
carefully conducted is the research work 
at these farms. 


Two. things impress me as I talk with 


the men in charge of research at these 
farms: The practise of carrying on the 
work under conditions such as prevail on 
the average farm; and the tendency to 
“step down” results. As one man puts it: 
“If we err at all we want our error to be 
ultra-conservatism. We want the user of 
our products to get better results than he 
expects.” 


RESEARCH and experi- 
mental work definitely point to the fact 
that quite a few of the abnormal conditions 
of livestock are due to deficiencies in the 
ration—acidosis of ewes, breaking down 
of swine, goiter of lambs, etc. Likewise, 
that unthriftiness in livestock and poultry 
is often due to parasites. The report of 
Ontario Veterinary College Clinic records 
this case, which is typical: 

A Yorkshire pig eleven weeks old, very 
much emaciated and unable to stand, was 
taken to the clinic. Post-mortem was 
held, and many roundworms were found 
—in the esophagus, in the stomach, in the 


| bile ducts and in the intestines. This dis- 
| covery was enough to warrant the recom- 
| mendation that the owner treat the rest 


of the pigs for roundworms. 
Skip or cull lambs bought by the Ohio 
Experiment Station at half the price of 


| fat lambs because of stomach-worm in- 





festation, were returned to the market in 
less than 140 days with enough condition | 
to command a premium over quoted top 
for good killing lambs. This was accom- | 
plished by getting rid of the worms and 
feeding the lambs properly. The lambs 
harbored an average of 1,423 stomach 
worms per lamb. 

Still another incident was related to me 
recently by the sales manager of a com- 
mercial feed company, as follows: 

A feeder whose pigs were doing poorly | 
blamed their condition on the feed, and 
wrote the feed manufacturer that he was 
going to file a claim against the company. 
The trouble was placed in the hands of 
the manufacturer’s territory man. “The 
pigs are wormy,”’ he declared when he had 
a chance to look at them. ‘‘No, they’re| 
not,” said the owner. ‘‘We’ll see,” said | 
the feed man; and he picked up a hatchet, 


jumped over the fence and killed one of mere! 


the pigs with a blow on the head. Then 
with his pocket knife he slit open the in- 
testines and found them clogged with 
worms. The farmer wasn’t convinced, so 
the feed man killed another pig and found 
the same condition as in the first. ‘‘That’s 
enough,” said the owner. 





ALL in all, it’s a bad year 
that does not contribute something to our 
knowledge of livestock. But not yet has 
this old saying been disproved: ‘“‘The eye 
of the master fattens the flock.” Profits 
in husbandry will always depend on the 
diligence of the husbandman in looking 
after the well-being of his flocks. Com-| 
plete rations will not produce profits 
except in the hands of a capable husband- 
man. Nor will modern buildings or up-to- | 
date equipment, although these certainly 
do help. There is no way much better to 
measure good husbandry than by the 
yardstick of profit. 


===> 


The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer questions on feeding, care of 
milking machines, control of parasites, or 
any livestock problem which bothers you. 


| 












and style 
for every 
need and 
purse. 


Each model 
is the best 
of its class 
andthebest 
money can 
buy. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 




















FLEAS) 


A tase kills 











—instead of 


ly stupefying 4 
U. S, Bulletin them 


No. 897 declares only one powder s 
octualty kill fleas. PULV "ALONE. CONTAINS 
IT en Pulvex is used, fleas never revive. Abso- 
apety harmless, even if swallowed. Non- -irritating; 
odorless. A Pulvex- -ing keeps fleas off for 14 days. 
Keep fleas off yom children’s pet, out of your nape 
wich Pulvex Atall drug — & Nephews, —e 

or from William Coo 

Dept. B-250, 1909Clifton hag 






Keep working » 


End strains, SPAVIN, ringbone, shoulder. 
ankle, foot lamenesses with humane, guaranteed 


Save-the-Horse Treatment i F 


3 Send now for the greatest horse book 
ever given away. Tells how to locate and treat 
all lamenesses. Book, sample guarantee, an 
proof that “‘Save-the-Horse’’ makes g 
sent free. Write today. 


TROY CHEMICAL C0., 321 State Street, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Ask your druggist —or order direct 


NEWTON'S « Heaves, Coughs, Condition 

Compound or, Worms. Most for cost. 

Two cans satisfactory for 

Heaves or money back. $1.25 

oF per can, Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohie. 
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kill our 
FLEAS: 


T IS cruel to allow fleas to tor- 

ment dogs. Fleas not only make 
their lives miserable, but bring on 
skin diseases and other troubles. 
You can kill the fleas on your dog 
and keep them away. Washing with 
Sergeant’s Skip Flea Soap will kill 
every flea. Sergeant’s Skip Flea 
Powder will also kill fleas. Its fre- 
quent use will keep fleas away. 


A Famous Dog Book Free + 


We urge you to write for a free copy 
of Sergeant’s Dog Book. In it is the 
accumulated knowledge gained in 
more than fifty years of caring for 
dogs and treating their diseases. In 
clear, everyday language it explains 
the symptoms of dog ailments and 
tells the best treatments for each. 
There are interesting articles on feed- 
ing, raising and caring for dogs. Mil- 
lions of copies of this book have 
been sent to dog owners. 
edition is now ready. 
Write for your copy. Use the coupon. 


Sergeant’s Dog Food ; + + » 
< < 


In addition to the famous Sergeant’s Dog | 
Medicines, your dealer now has Sergeant’s | 


Dog Food. This balanced ration contains a 
large proportion of freshly cooked beef. A 
splendid food for all dogs and pups. We 
guarantee your dog will eat it. If you can- 
not obtain Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and 
Dog Food, write us direct. 


Please Mail This Coupon wy / 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
1978 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 
Please send me @ free copy of 


Sergeant’s Dog Book. 
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DOG MEDICINES 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’ 


A new | 
It is free. | 





DOGS as 2 Money Crop 


By A. S. Jenkins 


judging rings at the Westminster 
Kennel Club’s big show in the old 
Madison Square Garden, was a very in- 
terested spectator. He was a middle-aged 
man, simply dressed in comparison to the 
flashier clothed spectators of the dog 
“fancy” who crowded about the rings. 
“‘There’s my dog,” he said, pointing 
out a deep chested, heavy boned 
Springer Spaniel. ‘‘He’s imported 
from England. Sired by the 
famous dual champion, Flint of 
Avondale. Donual is his name. 
He’s a champion himself.” 
One by one the 
judges waved the 
dogs and handlers 
aside until there 
were only three, 
then two; and after 
some deliberation, 
Donual’s handler 
was awarded the 
first prize and best 
of breed awards. I 
congratulated the 
owner and moved 
on to another ring. 
Later I met 
Donual and_ his 
owner again on a 
fine farm in central 
New York. My 
friend introduced 
his wife and son, joint owners of the 
Butternut Kennel. ‘Dogs are just one 
more thing we raise on our farm,” he ex- 
plained, as he pointed out the kennels 
and runways. ‘The pups are in the old 
brick smoke house over there. We keep 
some heat in it when it is cold. The 
others are confined in those runways 
you see over there. Just good stout wire 
fencing five or six feet high. We feed them 
with commercial feeds, supplementing 

with skimmed milk.” 
I picked up a husky little fellow of three 


S jnseine beside one of the several 


A beagle 











hound pup 


months and looked him over. His well- 
shaped, aristocratic head, his clear eye 
and his heavy bone won my admiration. 

‘How much do you get for a pup like 
this?” I asked. ‘Seventy-five dollars,”’ 
his wife replied. ‘‘You see he has the best 
blood lines obtainable, sired by Donual 
and out of Horsford Gyp, both field-trial 
and show winners for 
three generations. That’s 
one of the best of the 
litter.” 

“It costs no more to 
keep good, fine stock 
than just ordinary dogs,” 
the owner ex- 
plained. “‘I learned 
that several years 
ago with my cows. 
Was feeding a lot 
of ‘boarders’ and 
losing money all 
the while. The 
same thing is true 
with dogs. I get 
from $50 to $75 
for a pup and have 
no trouble to sell 
them. The breed 
I have is in demand 
right now. Sports- 
men want Spring- 
ers because they 
are a good ll- 
around dog on fur 
or feather, and do work mighty fine on 
the English pheasant they have introduced 
here. If I raised just plain dogs, I doubt 
if I could sell them for enough to warrant 
the trouble and cost of feeding them.” 

Farm-raised dogs are largely in demand. 
The fact that they come from a farm adds 
to their value for many city people. __ 

This is a big opportunity for specializing 
in a very definite market for dogs, pro- 
vided you have a breed that is of a popular 
and good stock, and you understand how 
to sell them. 
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companies have 
spent many years 
and large sums of 
money experiment- 
ing with all grades 
of oils in all types 
of tractors. They are in position to know, 
much better than you, the grade oil you 
should use in your tractor both winter and 
summer. It will pay you to follow their 
recommendations. The new way of desig- 
nating body of oil by numbers such as 
S. A. E. 30, 40, 50, etc., should be much 
less confusing to farmers and also tend to 
standardize oils of different brands.” 


A KANSAS reader remarks 
that his boy is “doing a chicken project, 
and hasn’t time to drive a horse on the 
hayfork”; then asks about the cost of 
operating an electric hay hoist ‘‘that 
won’t make me get off the wagon.” Other 
farmers who find themselves similarly 
situated might like to know that an 
electric hoist uses about one-third of a 
kilowatt hour for every ton of hay hoisted. 
At three cents per k.w.h. for power, that’s 
one cent a ton. The hoist won’t elevate 
the hay any faster than horses will, al- 
though there is a little time saved in 
starting, stopping and setting the fork. A 
bigger fork can be used in connection with 
the electric hoist. Or, slings can be used 


| —Just as you like. Ask your dealer about 


Sole Canadian Agents: FRED J.WuiTLow & Co., Toronto | the cost—prices vary somewhat. Ought 
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Continued from page 20 


to be somewhere 
between the price 
of a five-foot 
mower and a ten- 
foot side delivery 
rake. The size of 
motor needed to operate the hoist depends 
on the size of load handled by fork or 
slings. One horsepower is required for 
each 135 to 150 pounds of load at a hoist- 
ing speed of 125 feet a minute. 


LET those who are asking 
for a sign on the subject of grinding fodder 
look at the results of feeding tests last 
winter at the Fort Hays Branch of the 
Kansas Experiment Station. In these 
tests with stock cattle, kafir fodder fed 
whole was compared with chopped fodder 
(cut in short lengths with silage cutter as 
needed), ground fodder and fodder silage. 
The whole fodder and chopped fodder 
gave practically the same results—216 
and 218 pounds of gain per acre. The 
ground fodder produced 293 pounds of 
gain per acre, and the fodder silage 557. 
These results are, on the whole, about the 
same as a year ago; that is, not much 
difference in whole and chopped kafir, a 
considerable advantage in ground kafir, 
and still greater advantage in kafir fodder 
silage. The four lots of cattle, yearling 
steers and heifers, had one pound of 
cottonseed cake per head per day in 
addition to the kafir. 
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YOUNG FOLKS 
at Work and Play 


HAT the F. F. A. boys are doing 

in the field of agricultural engineering 

is very much worth saying something 

about. And a good example is at the 

Virgin Valley High School, Bunkerville, 

Nev. Here the agricultural classes com- 

pleted a survey of the valley to determine 

the number of farm shops and the condi- 
tion of tools and equipment. 

That was only one thing. Another 


thing was to build a shop where the boys | 
in school could do laboratory work. The | 


boys built the shop themselves—a shop 
25 x 50 feet. There are sliding doors at 
each end, wide enough to let wide pieces 
of machinery in. The floor is of cement 
and the walls and roof of corrugated iron. 
In this building the boys will do exercises 
in woodwork, cold-metal work, tool sharp- 
ening, machinery repair, rope work, etc. 


THE F. F. A. boys in the 
Cowley school, Wyoming, made arrange- 
ments with the farm machinery dealer in 
a nearby town to bring them all machinery 
bought in that section. Then the boys 
assembled the machines—grain drills, fer- 
tilizer drills, trailers, etc. 

At Princeton, IIl., the F. F. A. boys 
have built A-type hoghouses and self- 
feeders which were sold to farmers in the 
community. Other projects were con- 
struction of seed-corn germinator with 
thermostat control, battery of nests for 
poultry-house, etc. 

The classes in agriculture at Roy, 
N. Mex., went out one day and surveyed 
land for terracing for a farmer. Part of 
the boys ran the levels, while others got 
the terracing machinery ready. Each 
member of the class stepped the land 
and figured the number of acres. Better 
equipped than their fathers, farmers of 
the next generation will be. 


BuT it’s not all work for 
the boys interested in agricultural en- 
gineering. The 4-H club boys in camp at 
Davis, Calif., as a feature event, decided 
to match their muscles against the cogs of 
a 30 H. P. tractor. ‘lhe 70 boys on the 
rope outpulled the tractor for a short 
time. A dynamometer showed an average 
pull per boy of 80 pounds, with a maximum 
of 100 pounds at the start. 

The first sunny days of spring prompted 
the F. F. A. boys in Big Piney school, 
Wyoming, to make some playground 
equipment for the younger folks. Result 
was a twelve-foot slide, painted red. It 
was so popular the paint had little chance 
to dry. 


COMBINING business and 
pleasure, the Dickenson Memorial F. F. 
A. chapter (Virginia) held a play, “Always 
in Trouble,”’ to raise funds to finance the 
trips of judging teams. The Dickenson 
chapter has the champion basket ball 
team of southwest Virginia. 


PLEASE don’t forget that 
the F. F. A. $1,000 Prize Contest closes 
October 1. All chapters must have their 
reports in the mail not later than mid- 
night, October 1, 1930, which means that 
reports should be in the hands of the state 
supervisor of vocational education a 
couple of weeks ahead of that date. The 
rules of the contest can be had on request 
from the F. F. A. Contest Editor, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


=D 


The Medical Advisor of The Farm Journal 
will diagnose your illness if possible, and 
suggest treatment. 


July, 1930 











He Sells his Vegetables Be 


by Telephone 


CIA Bell System Advertisement 


A FARMER who lives near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., finds his telephone a 
highly profitable aid in selling the 
produce from his eight-acre truck 
farm. Before every trip to town, he 
calls up his cystomers and receives 
orders for definite kinds and quan- 
tities of vegetables, to be delivered 
at specified times. He also finds out 
just what produce to hold in re- 
serve for Saturday morning, his 
best market day. In this way he is 
able to avoid losses from spoiled 
vegetables, dispose of all his prod- 
ucts and get the highest return 
that his truck farm has ever 
yielded, 


¢ A 


The telephone also makes possible 
many profitable sales of livestock, 
grain, fruit and vegetables through 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. It is always ready to run 
errands, make social engagements 
and summon help in cases of 
sickness or accident. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 





A Fight Against Rupture 
ATTENTION 
NEGLECT 


Everyone should realize the 
seriousness of Rupture, even 
where the protrusion is small. 


& The Brooks Appliance is the 
finest kind of mechanical 


support for reducible rup- 

ture that it is possible for 

us to build. Hard pads 

5 J) and stiff springs are en- 


i Se tirely eliminated. Our 
Automatic Air Cushion, light, 
cool and absolutely sanitary, is protected by patents in the 
United States and al! important rr countries. 
Your name and address pinned to this advertisement will 
bring complete details of our free trial plan in plain sealed 
envelope. No need to write a letter. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 194D State St., MARSHALL, MICH. 





























WONDERFUL CHANCE 
K 


Besides! 


Groceries at rock-bottom, whole- 
sale prices and a chance to poc 
$10 to $15 in a day! That’s my of- 
fer to you now. No capital or experience 

. Big profits, full time or spare time. 


Ford Tudor Sedan—FREE 


it your name. I'll give yea 
full particulars and tell you how to get a new Ford 
: free of cost—as an extra bonus. Write 


Albert Mills, Pres., 5685 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 6. 





When answering advertisements say, “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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FREE 


Enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 BOTTLES 
of delicious 
Hires Root 
Beer. Just mail 
the coupon. 





Only 1%° per bottle 
for delicious 


Hires Root Beer 


There is no worry about expense in 
homes where Hires Root Beer is served. 
It is such an economical luxury, compared 
to other bottled beverages. 

Delicious and invigorating, always wel- 
come, you Can serve it generously to family 
and friends, no matter how modest the 
household budget. 

May we prove both its economy and 
superior flavor—let us send you a free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—sufficient to make 
8 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a 
full-size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 
40 bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing 
about 1c per bottle, compared to what 
you usually pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and appetizing ingredients, includ- 
ing Vitamin B and Mineral Salts. Utterly 
free from artificial color and flavor. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full- 
size 30c bottle from your dealer today. 


35c in Canada. 
At fountains ask for Hires 


or buy it in bottles. 





| THE CHARLES E. HirEs CoMPANY, Dept. M 


4 
! 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 2-7-3 ]! 
| Please send me free sample | 
of Hires Root Beer Extract ] 

| 

! 


, a ili ceishisiccebaipacatieponatiignbiheiasés 
| Address 








Canadians may mail coupon to 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Lid., Toronto 
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What This Country Needs—CANDIDATE 

“T tell you, ladies and gentleman, I am 
now and will always be willing to trust 
the people!’’ 

LARGE WOMAN IN BAcK Row—‘‘Henry, 
ask the gentleman whether he wouldn’t 
like to open a new grocery store in this 
town.”’ 


Titles—HosTEss—‘‘And 
like the serenata, Mr. 


These Concert 
how did you 
Gfinch?”’ 

Mr. G.—‘‘Serenata, did you say? Why, 
I could have sworn that girl was Irish!” 


Each To His Trade—SHE—‘‘So you're 
from the garage. Are you the man who 
greases cars?”’ 

Him—‘“‘Oh, no indeed, lady—only the 
cushions. I’m the repair man.” 


Seemed Ages—CoNDUCTOR—‘“‘I ought to 

know whether this train’s late, oughtn’t 

I? I’ve been on this train ten years now—”’ 
WEARY PASSENGER—“Ten years, hey? 

bee have got on at the same station 
did.”’ 


| 





GAS ALARM 
SQ 
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GRAHARN 
[HUNTER- 





“‘Run for your gas masks, fellers! 
Here comes the spray machine!”’ 











nnatural History—Book CLERK — 
“Would you believe it—a lady came in 
today and asked for a good book, so I sug- 
gested “The Three Musketeers,’ and she 
said she didn’t care about books on in- 
sects.” 

FRIEND—‘‘She must 












EQONE 5 
“Now, Jimmie, we just can’t stop every 
time you see a refreshment stand’’ 


Tested and Proved — SALLY — “So your 
boy-friend is a musician. Has he a 
sensitive ear?” 

Po_tty—‘‘I should say so. I’ve never 


bitten it yet that he didn’t yell.” 


Uncle Levi Zink says that they made the 
walls of Jericho fall down by blowing a 
trumpet, and it seems as if plenty of people 
think you can make a signal light turn from 
red to green by the same method. 


Traffic Problem Solved — SURGEON — “‘I 
can give you ether or a local anesthetic, 
whichever you would prefer.” 

RAILROAD MAN—‘‘Well, Doc, if it’s 
going to hurt much I reckon you’d better 
cut out the local and run me through on a 
sleeper.” 


It Takes All Kinds—CALLER—‘“‘I want to 
see the manager. Is the gentleman in?” 

“Yes, I’m here.”’ 

“Are you the manager?” 

“No, I’m the gentleman; the manager 
is out back somewhere.” 


She Meant What?— Mrs. MILLER— 
“‘Doesn’t your husband like cats?” 

Mrs. MULLER—“‘I should say not. He 
says I feed all the stray cats in the neigh- 
borhood. Won’t you stay and have tea?” 


Walkers’ Rights—J1Im—“‘It is certainly an 
outrage the way people are run down in 
the streets by automobiles.” 
JacK—‘‘That’s what I always say: 
pedestrians should be seen and not hurt.” 


A LIFE JOB 





have been dumb. How 
much is that book? I like 
books about insects.” 


Putting Her Foot In It— 
AGENT— “Well, Mrs. 
Onions, how do you like 
the electric washer by this 
time?” 

Mrs. 0O.—‘‘To tell you 
the truth, I can’t seem 
to make it work right. |= 
Every time I get in it —— 
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those paddles kind of — 
knock my feet from under 
me. 


The South Sea islander who plans to knock off for 


dinner when he comes to the end of the row 
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Sti a tandout | 


Anything that will get grease-and-grit-grimed 
hands clean in 58 seconds, without hurting a 
fellow’s skin, is a handout—a gift—at any 
price. Yet Lava costs no more than soaps that 
dirt laughs at. Lava Soap is different. First, 
it’s a fine toilet soap. Second, the pulverized 
Italian pumice in it cuts the dirt without 
hurting the skin. Third, it’s quicker than any 
hand cleanser you've ever used. Fourth, even 
cold or very hard water can’t keep down its 
rich, creamy lather. If you'll hand 6c or a dime 
to any grocer or druggist, and ask for Lava 
Soap—you'll get the finest handout of clean- 
hands material that can be had for love or 
money in America. 


Gange Le fave Soap Man 


If you want to try Lava Soap at my expense, 
mail this coupon: 
Procter & Gamble, Dept. T-730 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








George: Send me a free sample cake of Lava 
Soap. 
Name............. 
Street 
Ae Oe errr a eas LT | SER 








THE CLIPPER its wittest 


all the weeds in your lawn. The 





until it cuts it. You can cut 


rows and under shrub fences. 
If your dealer does not handle 
write us for circulars and 
prices. 
Clipper Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Dept. F. J. 
Dixon, Illinois 
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The Magazine Clubs listed below have been carefully selected. 
The Farm Journal is sent for TWO years; all other magazines 
for one year unless otherwise noted (see Nos. 505 





508, 509 X). Canadian and Philadelphia subscribers must pay 
additional prices on account of extra postage. 




















No. A510 X $2.50 | No. A506 X 
Delineator......... Value | Pathfinder (Wkly) 26Iss.) $2.00 
Woman's World All For | Needlecraft........| Value 
Needlecraft . $] 30 | Good Stories... ..... All For 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. Gentlewoman..... .. $100 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 
pe, Se a No. A509 X $2.00 
Pathinder (Why) 26 Is Nie |% a an, 
eect . ate 7. | : | 00 Peinhode Wis) )26 Iss. ( $400 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. $] The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. | ] 
No. A504 X 
No. A507 X Woman's World..... $2.00 
Woman's World -» ) $2.00 | Good Stories....... Value 
Pathfinder (Wkly) 26 Iss. | Value | Home Circle....... All For 
Good Stories ....... 7 All For | Gentlewoman ....... 
Household Magazine... . $1.00 Everybody's Poultry Mag. $100 
The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. The Farm Journal, 2 yrs. 





5 Magazines *122 


THE FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 


magazines listed below for one year each 


) Woman’s World ( Household Magazine 
Needlecraft () Good Stories 
People’s Popular Monthly : See 
Home Circ’ American Poultry Journal 


Check 4 of above Magazines if you select this 
Special Club of 5 Magazines for $1.00 


The Farm Journal, Dept. J, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
July, 1930 


Clipper does not touch the grass | 





tall grass and weeds between | 








No Reason fr War | 


B; y Walt Mason 


N some bright future day, mayhap, the 

kings themselves will do their slaying, 
when wanting strife they’ll go and scrap, 
and let their people do their haying. Then 
rulers of all grades and kinds must each 
one wield his private swatter, when 
they made up their blooming minds on 
blood and death and fur and slaughter. 
The angry king will not command his 
subjects to go forth in armor; he’ll take 
his broadax in his hand and swing it 
like a husky farmer. And while to scenes 
of gore he flees, and lops the arms from 
rival princes, his countrymen will trim 
their trees, and raise large crops of prunes 
and quinces. A few dead kings would 
make no odds, except to courtier and 
fawner, so let them battle for their gods, 
and for their crowns and misfit honor. 
I can not see a reason why good men 
should into battle frolic, and lose their 
legs, and bleed and die, because some 
monarch has the colic. Most men who on 
grim horrors sup, on fields of battle, at this 
writing, would scratch their heads and 
give it up, if you should ask them why 
they’re fighting. Some king or emperor 
or czar has told them they must march to 
glory, and from their persons have the 
tar knocked by the foe—the same old 
story. And so I think we’ve reached the 
day when men no more to war will rally, 
and kings who suffer for a fray will do 
their scrapping in the alley. 
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as boys are boys 
keep Unguentine 
in the house a/ways 


For Unguentine not only stops the pain 
from a cut quickly, but guards against the 
dangerous infection so often caused by a 
knife blade. 
house always. Your druggist has it. Only 


Keep Unguentine in the 


soc for a tube that will heal every cut, 


bruise and burn for months to come. For 
sunburn too. 


(See page 7 


One on per 





Corns come off 


Pain Stops. 


NE drop of this amazing liquid and soon 
any corn or callus shrivels up and loosens. 
Peel it off with your fingers like dead skin. 
Don’t risk dangerous paring. Removes the 
whole corn. Acts instantly, like a local anaes- 
thetic, to stop pain while it works. Doctors 
approve it. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Works alike on 
any corn or callus—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-IT”’ 


When answering advertisements say, 
*T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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World's 
Fastest Way 








A pipeful 
of good tobacco 
is the real smoke 


sae tomorrow, all the rest of 
your life, you can enjoy and keep on 


enjoying good tobacco in a good pipe. 


“How can I pick a good pipe, and 
how can I tell good tobacco?” you may 
ask. Who but you could answer? You'll 
know your own good pipe when you 


bite down on it. 


Edgeworth may be the tobacco you’re 
looking for. It has the distinctive flavor 
that men like, the slow-burning coolness; 
and it is rich with the aroma of fine old 
burley blended just right. A pipeful of 
Edgeworth is the real smoke. 


Why not try Edgeworth? You can 
buy it almost anywhere, but for nothing 
more than the coupon we'll send you a 
generous free packet to try. How’s that 
for confidence? 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a combination of 
good tobaccos— selected care- 
fully and blended especially for 
pipe-smoking. Its quality and 
flavor never change. Buy Edge- 
worth anywhere in two forms 
—‘*Ready Rubbed’’ and 
“Plug Slice.”” All sizes — 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humi- 
dor tin.—Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 











LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


T’ll ery your Edgeworth. And I’Il try it in a 
good pipe. 


My name 





My street address. | 





And the town and state 
Now let the Edgeworth come! M-36 
ees 
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| Campers, 


Odd! MENTION 


This, that and the other—short iferis of interest from near and far 


E know of many rural homes 

that throughout the year always 

have a vase of flowers on the 
dining-room and living-room tables. You 
can do the same, and thus give life and 
color to the room. 


There should be a state con- 
trol and censorship 

of camping sites. 

It is said that 50,000,- 

000 campers occu- 

py nearly 24,000 


Beware! 


camps yearly and these camps should 
be kept in such a condition as to be safe 
and sanitary. Pick out your camping site 
with judgment. 


Look It 
Over 


How does your rural mail-box 
look? We have seen many that 
a few repairs and a coat of 
paint would entirely change the appear- 
ance and make ornaments of. Remember, 
the mail box is one of the first things seen 
and for that reason should reflect the pride 
you take in your farm. 


“Better Times for Farmers, 
Better Times for All” is the 
slogan that won first prize (a 
new car) for Grace Griffin, Salem, Wis., in 
a contest conducted by John L. Kellogg. 
Second prize (an electric radio) was won 
by the slogan “‘Back of America’s Pros- 
perity Stands the American Farmer,” sub- 


Winning 
Slogans 


| mitted by Miss Josephine Wilson, of 


Milwaukee, Wis. The slogans will be 





Turning bugs into a nightly feast for ducks is the 
poultry farm in Illinois. Light on pole attracts bugs; electric wire 
water and ducks eat ’em. 


presented to President Hoover, the 
Federal Farm Board and the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Good A news item tells us that 
Neighbors during 1929, more than 
9,000,000 American tourists 

visited Canada. That is just about the 
population of Canada. There 

must be a reason; but isn’t 

it fine that Canadians 

and Americans are 

good neighbors. 





rpose of this ingenious arrangement ona 
kills ’em; they fall into 
What could be neater? 


Lightning We have a friend who always 

sits in a dark closet during an 
electrical storm. Now that is rather ex- 
treme, but we do believe in safety first. 
Good lightning rods, properly installed, or 
metal roofs properly grounded, reduce risk 
on every farm. Think that over. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our_Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 921,757 good folks have signed this. 


Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Photography is a valuable 

art, as well as good fun, and 

to increase the interest in 
good pictures The Farm 

Journal will give $50 in 

prizes for the best photographs taken by 

the sender. The first prize will be $25; 
the second, $15; the third, $5; the fourth, 
$2.50; and the fifth, $2.50. We will also 
pay $2 each for all other photographs we 
can use. 
Here are the conditions. 
carefully: 

1. The photograph must be taken by the sender 
between July 1, 1930 and September 15, 1930, 
but maybe developed by any one. 

2. The name of the camera must be given. 


Read them over 





PRIZES FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Address Photo Contest, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. The subject can be an indoor 
or an outdoor one—whatever 
you like. 

4. Any size print may be sent. 
Enlargements are eligible. 

5. Photographs returned pro- 
vided return postage is enclosed. 

6. Name and address of sender must be written 

plainly on the back of each print. 

. The awards will be made for skill in choosing 

good subjects, good lighting, and originality. 
The Editors of The Farm Journal to be the 
judges. 

8. Anyone can compete, whether a subscriber to 
The Farm Journal or not. 

9. The prize winners and any other photographs 
bought in this contest will become the prop- 
erty of The Farm Journal, and must not be 
used elsewhere without permission of the 
publishers. 


“I 
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“VITALIZED RUBBER” 


lowers cost per mile in 


RIVERSIDE TIRES 


Recent chemical discovery doubles life of rubber—brings tre- 
mendous increase in mileage. Prices are lowest in our history. 


ae A 


Dee! 























Actual laboratory test of relative strength of 
tread stock one inch square, after ageing, 
with and without “Vitalized Rubber.’’ 


a deteriorates with age, just 
as steel rusts. Both of these effects 
are caused by oxidation. Chemists found 
a way to prevent oxidation in steel— 
the result is stainless steel. Now they 
have found a way to retard oxidation 
of rubber by using “‘anti-oxidant’”—the 
result is “‘vitalized” rubber. 

For nearly three years our engineers 
have been testing “vitalized” rubber. 
Results of over thirty million tire miles 
of travel prove conclusively the added 
miles built into RIVERSIDES by this 
special process. 


Lowest prices in our history 
The new prices of RIVERSIDE Tires 
are the lowest in our entire history in 
spite of this added mileage. Today, 
based on our guarantees, RIVERSIDES 
cost you as little as 26c per thousand 
miles of service. 

We claim there are no better tires 
than RIVERSIDE— in service, in mate- 
rials, in workmanship. Price is less A. Examples of Our Low Prices 
because profit and selling expense are y . . 
less—these are the only reasons. Effective Until August 31st 

SUPER-SERVICE RIVERSIDE 
Unconditionally guaranteed for 


30,000 miles 
30x4.50 $1075 33x6.00 $1985 


SIX-PLY RIVERSIDE 








You may obtain these new anti- 
oxidant RIVERSIDES in. sizes for all 
cars at any of our 550 retail stores, or 
by mail from one of our nine mail or- 
der stores,. postage prepaid. 


















A 
. ‘EX @ Guaranteed for 22,000 miles 4, 
FREE?! packard... Buick 30x4.50 $925 33x6.00 $1310 re 
aE Ford Automobiles : 
Enter the Ward contest for the best att’ Pitan eodh ly mel 
slogan for these new “anti-oxidant” 
built Riversipe Tires, Write for full 29x4.40 $555 31x5.25 $975 ; 
details to any store listed below or TRAIL BLAZER : 
ask for rules at any of our 550 Ward Guaranteed for 15,000 mites 
retail stores. 29x4.40 $479 28x4.75 $625 


Prices slightly higher in Texas 
Sold in sizes to fit all cars. Free Mounting Service at all our stores. 


VONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


© M. W. & Co., 1930 Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 


Mail Order Stores at: Chicago Kansas City + St.Paul - Baltimore + Portland, Ore Oakland, Calif. + Fort Worth + Denver - Albany 








Precious! 


‘‘Watch those Camels, Peg. They’re 






nine-tenths of the vacation.”’ 








Don't deny yourself 
the luxury of 


j (‘amels | 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















